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A hundred million customers... 
101,000,000 Spanish-speaking citi- 
zens of the republics of Latin 
America. Here is a great export 
market. The problem is how best 
to reach it. And the answer? 

In any community there is always 
an influential minority whose views 
help to shape the trade, financial 
and cultural policies of their 
governments. These are the people 
who make trends, who lead opinion. 
These are the people who will read 
the new Spanish language edition of 
LIFE which starts publication next 
January. With an initial circulation 
of between 100,000 and 150,000, 
and an expected pass-on readership 
of five to ten persons per copy, LIFE 
Spanish language edition will help 
to provide the most responsible and 
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forward-looking 
elements of Latin 
America with a 
better understanding 
of people, places and 
events throughout 
the world—a clearer 
interpretation of new views and 
ideas, new inventions and products. 
To the exporter, Latin America 
offers a huge potential market of a 
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hundred million customers. But 
those hundred millions can best be 
reached, in the first instance, 
through the educated minority. 
Competition is keen and growing 
keener. Make your name and 
reputation known by _ booking 
space in LIFE Spanish language 
edition. Enquiries to: LIFE 
International, at one of the offices 
listed below. 
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Margate Rocks 


At Margate next week and at Morecambe a month later there is, 
fundamentally, the same question to be answered. It is whether 
the British Labour movement can be effectively led from behind. Both 
in the trade unions and in the political Labour party, the Left wing 
almost always has the initiative. The moderates are as often shame- 
faced. They. step-in, always apologetically and usually. somewhat 
furtively, to try to save their followers from irresponsibility after the 
extremists have had their say. 


At Morecambe the official leaders of the Labour party will not be 
proposing afiy constructive alternative to the Bevanism they oppose. 
They will-ask the annual conference to reject the Left wing nostrums 
so freely expressed in the resolutions of its constituency delegates— 
which are discussed on page 488—but they will do-so by suggesting 
instead the well-meaning but vague platitudes of the recent party 
document on “ Facing the Facts.” They will, that is to say, ask the 
conference not to settle but to postpone the real issues that the Left 
has raised ; they will hope that then something else may-turn up. 


When the Trades Union Congress meets at Margate next week, 
leadership from behind will not take such a negative form as this. 
After several of its constituent unions had passed resolutions favouring 
cuts in the rearmament programme, the general council of the TUC 
in May stepped in with a firm statement on the priority that ought 
to be given to defence. Again, after some of the unions had pressed 
ahead with unusually extravagant wage claims—and had not, to say 
the least, been discouraged by the TUC’s bitter comments on Mr 
Butler’s Budget—the general council last week stepped in with a 
realistic statement of Britain’s economic difficulties ; without quite 
drawing the conclusion in so many words, it almost fully endorsed 
Mr Butler’s contention that nothing but harm can come from a general 
rise in wages. 

On both these points the TUC’s leaders will be strongly challenged 
next week. For rearmament they have no direct responsibility and 
Mr Churchill himself has now thoroughly blurred the issues of prin- 
ciple; the vote at Margate will therefore have little significance in 
relation to anything except the personal struggle for power by Mr 


- Bevan and his supporters. But the debate on wages policy will go to 
the heart of the issues facing the movement. In recent years it has 


often seemed that the exceptional responsibilities of the TUC arose 
from the existence of a Labour Government to which it claimed 
exceptional advisory rights. In fact, the first postwar Congress to be 
held with Labour in opposition proves to be one when the TUC’s 
responsibilities are greater than ever. The issue, in essence, is 
unchanged. Will the Labour movement help to make the mixed 
économy—the economy that war and the Labour movement have 
created—work ? 


_It is still an open question whether the real social advance that this 


country has achieved since 1939 will be the precursor of plenty or of 
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permanent impoverishment. If the trade unions cling 
to the cruder ideas of Socialism surviving from the 
thirties, they can make impoverishment inevitable 
whatever the party in office. Their choice is still un- 
certain, though it would be grossly unfair not. to 
recognise that, in the TUC much more than in the 
rest of the Labour movement, those cruder ideas have 
since the war been to a considerable extent set aside. 
In 1945 the British trade unions came to a power such 
as they had never dreamed of, and promptly found it 
to be bitter. The rank and filed remained more 
conscious of the new power than of the strict limits 
that economic circumstances set to its use. The 
leaders, with the help of Sir Stafford Cripps, soon realised 
that in a fully employed economy bargaining power could 
not raise the real wages of the workers as a whole.’ For 
the stronger unions, which inevitably set the pattern for 
the rest, the traditional aim of exacting as much money 
as possible from the employers became dormant. Appear- 
ances, of course, were generally kept up. But the real 
issue for the responsible union leader was whether he 
could keep his followers satisfied without insisting on 
rises that would make inflation worse for everyone. 
x 
Extravagant and unjustified though many union claims 
have been—and are—the trade unions as a whole: cer- 
tainly have not been for the past six years the dominant 
cause of inflation. On the contrary, they have done a 
little to repress its symptoms. The initiative in raising 
money earnings has quite as often been taken by em- 
_ ployers who were willing, in order to attract scarce labour, 
to pay much more than the union rates. . In this situation, 
the official leader found himself more and more remote 
from his followers ; thrusting shop stewards, negotiating 
with the employers on the spot, seemed to become the 
individual worker’s real friend. These serious strains 
have been faced not, indeed, heroically but with good 
sense. For all its selfishness, its short-sighted conserva- 
tism, its slowness and its circumlocution, the trade union 
movement has on the whole made a difficult adjustment 
as well as most institutions do. 
But is the achievement secure ? The immediate issue 
at Margate is whether it can at least be maintained—in 
changed circumstances. The changes are two. First, the 
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economic logic of the appeal for wage restraint no long:+ 
has the powerful reinforcement of loyalty to a Labour 
government. Secondly, and more important, ti¢ 
economic climate has become less inflationary, Sy) 
industries as textiles are in no position, for the mome:; 
at least, to raise wages and prices, whatever the pressur¢ 
from the unions ; elsewhere, there are certainly mu) 
stricter limits tham before to the wage increases that ma\ 
conceivably be granted. The bargaining power of th 
unions has been reduced. But—as is shown by the ris:s 
already grantéd—the power ‘is still, by any norm:! 
standards, very great. And precisely because it has falle:, 
there is now more temptation for the unions to use to the 
full the power they have—which is still quite sufficient o 
price many British exports out of world. markets and 
destroy the chances of national solvency. Rises such as 
the £2 a week demanded by the engineering workers a:c 
plainly out of the question. But that is not the only road 
to ruin. Will-some unions strike rather than accept the 
much smaller awards—of perhaps five or ten shillings , 
week—that might be made ? 


It is here that the effectiveness of the TUC’s leadership 
will be tested. Its case for wage restraint is leadership 
from behind in the sense that it comes too late to affect 
the round of extravagant claims. There the hotheads 
have had their way. In fact, though not in form, the 
general council is asking the more militant unions to climb 
down gracefully, to be content with rises less favourable 
than the conventional proportion—varying from 40 to 60 
per cent— of their claims. The appeal comes dangerous|y 
late. For five months since the Budget the TUC has 
wavered. Once again it has in the end—and at the top— 
shown moderation and good sense. It will not, surely, be 
stampeded now. At Margate the general council wil 
no doubt be attacked for what can be represented as 
helping the Tories. If its spokesmen are apologetic and 
hesitant under this charge, their influence in future wi!! 
be weaker than ever ; they as well as the country will be 
the poorer. They have made their choice for continuing 
moderation. They now have everything to gain by throw- 
ing their weight on that side of the scale as fully and 
openly as they can. The future of the Labour movement 
depends quite .as closely on their success as does the sur- 
vival of Britain under a Tory government, 


Saar: Cockpit or Capital? 


N this century the relations between France and 
Germany have been haunted by furies as terrible as 
any in Greek and Elizabethan drama. For France the 
spectre’s name is fear ; for Germany pride and the lust 
of power. Each strengthens and stimulates the other, 
and once this dreadful dance is set in motion, recon- 


ciliation, tolerance and a lasting.settlement vanish with- 


the furies at their heels. 


After each convulsion there is, however, a lull ‘and 
Europe is living through one of these. Germany has 
been defeated and has lost—for the time—its aggressive 
Prussian half. _ Moreover, Dr Adenauer’s sincerely 
European spirit has put a bridle upon the uncontrolled 

‘nationalism of other Germans. France is therefore not 
yet too frightened to consider means of conciliation. On 
the other hand, the lulls do not last long and there are 
already signs that this one may be drawing towards its 
close. Western Germany’s economic recovery has taken 
place with such speed that even without the Eastern zone 


it is once again a formidable power. The spirit of 
nationalism, though still dormant, is being exploited by 
the Social Democrats in opposition. Elections must 
be held in Germany next year and they may mark a 
dangerous decline in Dr Adenauer’s influence. The 
French see all this and feel the more strongly the danger 
of concession and the need for reinsurance. There is 2 
direct risk that the work of reconciliation may be halite: 
: the very months during which it enjoys its best chanc¢ 
of success. | 


Nowhere is this fateful interplay of national sentimen' 
more apparent than in the ions over the future 
of the Saar. This little industrial area, tucked into 21 
angle of Europe’s frontiers, has become the touchstone 
of success in Eur reconciliation and also the chic! 


obstacle to its achievement. For France, the Saar hes 
been and still is a slid practical means of achieving som: 


with German industrial strength. |» 


measure of parity 
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attached economically by currency and customs union 
to France ; its steel companies were sequestered by the 
French with the sanction of the Interallied Re 1 

Agency. In 19§0, a convention with the Saar Govern- 
ment confirmed the transfer of the coal mines on a 50-year 
lease to France and integrated the Saar railways with the 
French system. The agreements reinforced the French 
in just that sphere of heavy industry where their com- 
parative weakness was most apparent. The setting up 
of tne High Authority of the Schuman Plan does not, 
at least for the time being, lessen the importance of the 
Suir to France, for the national ownership of the coal 
ind steel is not affected by the High Authority, and 


France still relies upon Saar production to give it com- - 


parable production figures to those of Germany in coal 
and steel and to bring it into the merger on the basis 
of * industrial parity.” 


For Germany the issue of the Saar is more political 
than economic. The German view, in its simpler form, 
is that the Saar is German and that its people should 
enjoy the right of “ self determination” to bring them 
back into political union with Germany if that is their 
desire. Hitherto the French 
have not permitted branches 
of German parties to be 
organised in the Saar, and 
so long as the -German 
economy was in ruins and 
France was giving the Saar 
privileged economic treat- 
ment, a majority of the Saar- 
landers were ready—as is 
their custom—to go where 
the bread was most thickly 
buttered. Now Germany's 
economic recovery is exer- 
cising its usual appeal and 
if pro-German parties are 
ganised in the Saar, fresh 
elections might well result 
in a victory for them, 
German nationalist opinion 
demands either such elec- 
tions or the holding of a 
plebiscite so that the Saar 
may, as it did under Hitler after the 1935 plebiscite, 
“come home” to Germany. 

_ Into this cauldron of competing national fears and 
crests, M. Schuman, with the fertility of ideas 
‘ustomary to French postwar diplomacy, has thrown 
the concept of the “ Europeanisation” of the Saar, a 
proposal which may yet provide the needed catalyst. 
Uhe Saar territory is, of all European provinces, pebbebly 
the one most suited to such an experiment. Throughout 
its history, the shifting tide of dynasties and alliances 
‘as washed it from sovereignty to sovereignty—one 
reason perhaps for the predominance of economic advan- 
‘age in the disposal of its loyalties. To become Europe’s 
District of Columbia” and to see Saarbriicken as the 
‘apital of Europe could well be profitable enough to 
“asure the Saarlanders’ support. Economically, the Saar 
forms an integral part of the great complex of Ruhr- 
Luxemburg-Lorraine heavy industry, and its Europeani- 
‘auton would thus be not only consistent with the working 
of the Schuman Plan but almost a condition of its 
development, 








M. Schuman’s suggestion may, therefore, be some- 
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thing much more than a symbolic gesture. Never- 
theless, it is already clear that negotiations on this new 
basis between France and Germany have run into 
difficulties, and any easy optimism about their outcome 
would be quite out of place. The French maintain that, 
in offering to abandon their political control of the Saar 
and in giving up the claim of Strasbourg, or of some 
other French city, to be Europe’s future capital, they 
have offered a magnanimous example of European co- 
operation. But the Germans see only that the economic 
life of the Saar will continue to be under French control 
for some time to come, that a “ German” province is 
not to rejoin Germany—hence the suggestion that France 
should show “parity of sacrifice” by giving up a strip 
of Lorraine for inclusion in the federal territory—and 
that the Saarlanders’ “ right of self determination” may 
be endangered. Both sides now feel the other has failed 
in generosity. Both sides tacitly accuse the other of talk- 
ing the language of Europeanisation while pursuing the 
objective of narrow nationalism. 


The deadlock, however, may not be complete. Very 
sensibly, the discussions are being pursued in private, 
and it is impossible to say 

THE SAAR what stage they have 
038 a reached ; but it is clear that 
iy quae id aden there are a number of points 
We sey - Panne | OO _— further — 
SS eS might umcover a fea 
4 js measure of agreement. It 
must certainly be- hoped 
that this is so. For it should 
be clear to everybody that 
since matters have reached 
the present pitch, some 
international, or at least 
neutral, solution for the 
Saar is essential if the great 
project of Western Euro- 
pean unification is to pro- 
ceed. Either of the 
nationalist alternatives 
would bring the structure 
down in ruins. If the Saar 
were now, whether as the 
result of a plebiscite or 
otherwise, to return to Germany, the French would dis- 
own M. Schuman and retreat into apprehensive isola- 
tion. If, on the other hand, it is insisted that the Saar 
remain under the French umbrella, the German 
nationalists will be given a perpetual handle in their 
campaign against Dr Adenauer’s policy of moderation, 
and the continuing feud would very soon put an end to 
the work of Franco-German reconciliation. The only 
way out is that the Saar should, in some form, be 
internationalised. 

The desirable next step, then, is to work out in some 
detail what internationalisation would mean for the Saar. 
This is not a task for the French and the Germans alone. 
The United States and the United Kingdom are vitally 
interested, not merely as parties to the agreement reached 
in 1946 but also because they have based their foreign 
policies on the construction of a solid Western European 
community. At a point in the negotiations that may be 

ing, the good offices of the Americans and the 
British may be urgently needed, for some friendly pres- 
sure may be required on both the principals. 

The French will have to be urged to make it much 
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more clear than it yet is what they mean by the inter- 
nationalisation of the Saar. To whom is the political 
control of the territory, now exercised by the French 
Ambassador, M. Grandval, to be transferred ? And 
what of the currency and customs union with France ? 
It could not be abolished overnight, for the Saar is not 
a viable economy. Nor could all barriers between the 
Saar and the six nations of the Schuman Pool be raised 
without immense disturbance to orderly commerce. But 
the French should be willing to state clearly at which 
point they would be prepared to fuse their currency and 
customs union with the Saar in a wider union embracing 
the other six. The duties on coal and steel will in any 
case vanish within the year under the Schuman Plan. 
At what stage do the French envisage a general extension 
of the principle ? 

The most precise point of'all turns on the question of 
the ownership of the Saar’s coal and steel. What is pro- 
posed for the steel mills—now sequestered by the French 
—~and the coal mines—now leased by the French? That is 
the hub of the question. That the French are unwilling 
to see these industrial resources pass under German 
control is understandable. But if they mean to keep 
them for themselves, then it is not really international- 
isation they are proposing. A possible solution could 
perhaps be found in a genuine development of inter- 
locking capital in the Saar~-the form of ownership, 
incidentally, before 1913. The French, for instance, 
might offer to buy a large share of the sequestered steel 
shares from the former German owners, while the mines, 
which have long been state mines, could possibly be 
transferred to the control of the High Authority, or 
placed under some form of Franco-German control. With 
ownership thus internationalised, the French could claim 
to have done their share in making Europeanisation 
genuine. 

At present, the German reaction is in some doubt. No 
one can deny Dr Adenauer’s strong desire for a Euro- 
pean solution. But he is under pressure from the 
nationalists and has already been compelled to talk of 


* to make all the concessions. 
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raising the Saar issue at the Council of Europe. Ir 
follows that in any offer of British and American good 
offices, it is not only—and perhaps not mainly—on the 
French that pressure may have to be brought to bear. 
France, attacked and ruined in two wars, and, largely 


as a result, the weaker , can hardly be expected 
The Germans, too, must 
play their part and their contribution should lie in the 
political field—in the acceptance, in principle, of the 
experiment of internationalisation, at least for such time 
as is necessary to see whether it will work. To press for 
the licensing of pro-German parties and for elections 
in the Saar in the immediate future méans inevitably 
that sides will be picked and passions unleashed on the 
straight nationalist issue—whether to join Germany or 
to join France. If consultation is delayed, the Saar- 
landers will have time to taste the fruits of European 
status and to learn that their great German neighbou 
sincerely believes internationalisation to be the right 
solution. Ultimately they must of course be consulted 
but their views cannot, in an issue of European magni- 
tude, be the sole or even decisive factor. Nor is there 
much reason to suppose that they would opt for a German 
nationalist solution if the Germans themselves had 
specifically abandoned it. 


The crucial point is thus German-acceptance of the 
principle of internationalisation, but pressure may be 
necessary to bring them to accept the fact. The Saar, if 
settlement is delayed, will drift their way. It is France, 
not Germany, that is in urgent need of a settlement, yet 
France inevitably plays the weaker hand. It is for this 
reason, if for no other, that Britain and the United States 
cannot afford to remain aloof. The French, reinforced 
by strong British and American backing, would find it 
possible to be flexible. The Germans, negotiating with 
three great powers, might think it worth their while to 
be so. But if they are left to themselves, the fear of onc 
side and the over-confidence of the other can wreck 
negotiation and lead Europe back down the fatal road of 
disunity and disintegration. 


Rootless and Homeless 


¥ T has rightly been said that the century of the common 

man is also the century of the displaced person. The 
problem of refugees has, indeed, been with us now for 
so iong that people are hardened about it. There is a 
widespread feeling that as much as could be expected has 
already been done to ease the plight of the homeless ; 
and that the continued existence of the problem, after 
years of effort, indicates that no final solution is possible. 
In this atmosphere of dwindling interest, most people 
have failed to notice that the whole nature of the problem 
has been transformed in recent months. 

At the beginning of this year, the International Refugee 
Organisation (IRQ), the United Nations agency. which 
had resettled over a million displaced persons in its five 
years of activity, came to the end of its resources. At one 
time there had been a general hope that it would be 
able to clear up the whole task entrusted to it before its 
funds were exhausted. But the receiving countries were 
less hospitable than had been expected. Some of them 
jibbed when presented with the bill ; some refused to 
join IRO at all ; and others, keeping their doors theoretic- 
ally open, picked at the refugee camps with cautious and 
finicky fingers. While they selected the best human 


material from the mass of DPs with the deliberate slow- 
ness of a bargain hunter in Petticoat Lane, IRO’s funds 
were quickly exhausted by the vast responsibility of main- 
taining hundreds of thousands of people in forced and 
unproductive idleness; and when the bargaining was 
done, the camps were left with a frighteningly high pro- 
portion of sick, disabled, and aged people, the so-called 
“hard core ” of the refugees. the beginning of 1952 
it was estimated that 400,000 within the United 
Nations definition (which excludes persons living in the 
countries of their ethnic origin, such as the Germans 
expelled from Eastern Europe and now living in 
Germany), were still in Europe. About 120,000 of them 
were living in camps ; these included 50,000 in Austria, 
50,000 in Western Germany and 10,000 in Italy. 

It is true that the winding up of IRO did not com- 
pletely end the possibilities of a new life in a new country 
for every one of these people. At a conference in Brussels 
last December sixteen governments to set up 2 
new organisation with the cumbrous title of the Pro- 
visional Intergovernmental Committee for the Movement 


of Migrants from Europe. This committee, inevitably 
known to the initiated as PICMME, embarked on 4 
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limited programme of transporting some 115,000 Euro- 
peans to other continents ; it has already moved some 
40,000, most of whom had been granted entry visas 
through IRO before its extinction. But, as its name im- 


‘ plies, it was not created to deal only with refugees. Its __ 


terms of reference were to make a first assault on the 
much wider problem of surplus population in Europe. 

The British Government have not joined this com- 
mittee. They were represented at Brussels but abstained 
in the vote by which the committee was created ; and, 
although it was announced at the time that the Govern- 
ment would carefully consider whether they should join, 
the gist of a recent parliamentary reply is that they will 
aot. In that reply Mr Nutting referred to balance of 
payments problems as the chief reason for the British 


decision. The cost of par- 
ticipation would not be 
high; the committee’s REFUGEES 
budget was fixed at $36 IN EUROPE 
million, of which $10 


million was to be contri- 
buted by the United States, 
and this country could make 
a worthwhile contribution 
to the programme for less 
than a million pounds. It 


will therefore be asked 
whether, despite all 
economic _ difficulties, 


Britain should not crown the 
considerable part it has 
already played in solving 
the refugee problem by 
taking on a last, and rela- 
tively small, burden of this 
kind. 

But to pose the issues in 
this way is to misrepresent 
the present state of affairs. 
The provisional committee 
cannot finally empty the 
refugee camps. Even if its 
programme were confined 
to refugees formerly in IRO 
hands, it could only move a 
quarter of them; and its 
programme is not thus con- 
fined. By its nature, it 
symbolises the change that has come over the refugee 
problem. While tidying up some of the loose ends left 
over from IRO, it is entering upon the wider field of 
assisting migrants who are not refugees. Its creation 
amounted to a recognition that most of the remaining 
DPs will never now leave Europe. 

That the era of mass intercontinental movement by 
refugees has ended is due to several factors, of which the 
exhaustion of funds is only one. To feed and care for a 
million and a half ref and to move a million of them 
across the world cost IRO nearly $400 million, of which 
the United States contributed $237 million and Britain 
$76 million. Expenditure on this scale could not have 
continued much longer, especially in view of the fact 
that only eighteen out of sixty United Nations members 
Were contributing ; but it might have continued a little 
longer, if that were all that was necessary. But the situa- 
tion was complicated by the appearance of so many 
_ new” refugees from postwar Eastern Europe ; by the 
increasing selectiveness with which immigrants have been 


E——j Soviet Bloc 
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received ; and above all, by the growing competition that 
the refugee must face from other emigrants. 

Inevitably, the migrant who has behind him the pro- 
tection of his own government enjoys several advantages 
over the refugee when he seeks to enter another country. 
He has a regular passport ; the receiving government 
knows that if he becomes a nuisance or a burden he can 
go, or be sent, home ; and his own government can not 
only help him to make the journey, but can also negotiate 
favourable terms for him with his new hosts. Moreover, 
he is generally fit and active, while most refugee popula- 
tions carry an unusually heavy load of sick, old and very 
young persons. Now that the cream has been skimmed 
off the DP camps, few of the remaining refugees can 
hope to compete for entry visas with the vigorous and 
valuable emigrants who now 
seek, owing to population 
pressures, to leave Italy, 
Greece, and the Nether- 
lands. Probably less than ten 
per cent of the refugees will 
succeed in this contest. For 
the rest, the only alternative 
is to be absorbed into the 
communities among whom 
they now live. 

On February 2nd the 
United Nations Assembly 
adopted a resolution 
authorising the raising of an 
emergency fund for the re- 
lief of the neediest refugees, 
urging that refugees should 
be allowed to benefit from 
migration programmes, and 
asking countries directly 
affected to “pay special 
attention to this problem 
when executing programmes 
of economic development.” 
The UN High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, Dr van 
Heuven Goedhart, has made 
no secret of the fact that he 
regards the last of these 
three clauses as the most 
important. The response 
to his appeals for contribu- 
tions to the $3 million relief fund has been scant. He 
has received $69,000 from Switzerland, $19,000 from 
Sweden, $14,000 from Norway, $13,000 from Germany 
and about $8,000 from other sources. At the end of June 
the British Government pledged a contribution of 
£100,000 ; but in the absence of corresponding pledges 
from other countries the fund’s prospects are poor 
indeed. * 

This month, however, a considerable stimulus was 
given to the High Commissioner’s efforts to give refugees 
useful work. in the countries where they now find 
themselves. The Ford Foundation announced that it 
would grant $2,900,000 to be used by Dr van Heuven 
‘Goedhart for this purpose. It ge roe that this grant 
should not relieve governments of their moral responsi- 
bilities ; but it should at least encourage those chiefly 
concerned, in Austria and Western Germany, to pay 
more attention to the part that refugees can play in the 
economic life of their countries. 
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The High Commissioner has already persuaded the 
Bonn Government te extend to non-German refugees a 
small part of the credit facilities which it already provides 
for Germans expelled from beyond the Oder-Neisse line. 
With the Ford grant behind him, he may be able to, do 
more in Germany. In Austria, where his responsibilities 
extend to the protection of Volksdeutsch refugees.as well 
as non-Germans, Dr van Heuven Goedhart has for some 
months been pressing the government to adopt a two-year 
programme for the rehabilitation of some 100,000 
refugees. Many of these are competent farmers, and 
there is much marginal land in Austria on which they 
could be settled, with obvious benefits to Austria’s food 
production, if a certain amount of capital were provided. 
The capital cost of the two-year plan has been estimated 
at about $21 million, half to be drawn from Austrian and 
half from foreign sources; and while the Ford grant can- 
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not meet more than a fraction of the latter requirement, i: 


could serve as an ee ae 

These projects do not e the problem of the 
disabled, sick, or aged refugee. It is essential that mor: 
assistance for these helpless people be provided, either in 
the form of contributions to the High Commissioner's 
emergency relief fund, or by way of such offers as th.: 
recently made by the Swedish Government to admit 
tubercular refugees from Trieste. But as regards the 
able-bodied refugee, who is still in the majority, it mus: 
be recognised that the prime need today is integration. 
not emigration. For until it is clearly understood tha: 
for most refugees the future must now lie not in the 
Americas or Australasia, but in Europe, neither th: 
refugees themselves nor the governments and peoples «/ 
Europe can be expected to tackle the task of integration 
wholeheartedly. 


Bureaux Against Bureaucracy — 


YQ EFORE the war there were no such things as 
Citizens’ Advice Bureaux. Now there are some 
five hundred of them. They are little offices, usually 
managed by public-spirited philanthropists, usually 
stafied by only two or three people, whese business it 
is to give information or advice to callers on every 
conceivable kind of personal problem. The number of 
these enquiries, carefully recorded, is more than a million 
a year. Here isa deaienn comment on the functioning 
of the welfare state; here, incidentally, is a very English 
way of meeting (despite their name) the challenge of 
bureaucracy. ‘ 
The bureaux were set up at the outbreak of the war. 
A voluntary body, the National Council of Social Service, 
obtained funds from the Ministry of Health to finance 
the establishment of one thousand information centres 
to guide the public through the jungle of un‘amiliar 
regulations concerning evacuation, rationing and call-up. 
They were staffed by capable and sympathetic people, 
selected with some care; many were voluntary workers, 
but they varied widely in background. The centres 
rapidly acquired a vitality and popularity beyond all 
expectation. With the return of peace their winding- 
up was postponed from year to year. Local charities 
stepped in as government funds were withdrawn, and 
as local charities felt the strain local authorities began 
to’ vote donations. At present about one-third of the 
bureaux receive no public money whatever. One or 
two are entirely dependent on local authority grants. 


: All, however, have the strongly independent character 
of voluntary s6cial service, which is preserved by their 
extensive use of part-time volunteer workers. They 
depend on their own central headquarters for organisa- 
tion and advice, as well as for an excellent and. business- 
like information service, which is the lifeline of Citizens’ 
Advice Bureaux. It is produced on a shoestring, by a 
group of professional men—again largely volunteers; 
nevertheless, it is a digest not only of statutory regula- 


tions and announcements of public bodies, but also of | 
us¢ful departmental circulars and other unpublished 
information. Indeed, the service is made possible by | 


the cordial attitude of government departments. Another 


example of this cordiality is the departments’ readiness 
to receive—or even requesi—reports as to where, in 


their vast operations, the shoe pinches the public. The 


launching of the Natiqnal Insurance Act was one occasion 
when local officials were too overwhelmed by the: task 
in hand to make any detached, let alone statistical, 
appraisal of the causes of public misconception and 
confusion. The call-up of Z class reservists was another 
case in point. No government department was imme- 
diately aware, as were the Citizens’ Advice Bureaux. 
of the muddle and distress caused by the absence of 
provision for heavy mortgage and hire purchase com- 
mitments among the men recalled. It was partly 
because of their timely representations that this was put 
right before it caused too much trouble. 


* 


The middle classes—accustomed to consulting: their 
bank manager, their lawyer or their profession:l 
acquaintances in cases of difficulry—may wonder why 
yet another free service should be provided for people 
who cannot manage their own lives. One part of the 
answer is that the welfare state, ‘which looks on paper 
as though it carried people in its arms from birth to 
death or after, still creates a deeply distrustful attitude 
on the part of the ordinary man and woman for whom 
its ministrations are intended. “ Please tell me what I’m 
entitled to before I go to the Assistance Board” (or 
the Revenue or the Local Welfare Office) “‘ because if 
you don’t know the ropes you can’t get anywhere with 
those people.” This attitude is no less real for being, 


» 


in large part, mistaken. 

When an unexpected spanner is thrown into life's 
routine the individual is often quite ignorant of how ‘o 
get the help due to him. When an elderly lodger dics 
penniless, does one order the funeral first and claim 
the cost afterwards ? And from whom? When a new 
utility sofa bursts at the seams, does one prosecute the 
dealer ? Or the maker ? Or is it something to do with 
the Board of Trade ? And if a waitress in a small town 
is dismissed without her holiday pay, she may complain 
to the Ministry of Labour ; she may even identify, and 
write a coherent letter to, the af iate Trade Board 
Inspector in an adjacent town; but she is much more 
likely simply to declare that “all these 1 ions are 


only a farce when it comes:to the point.” Sociologis's 
may discern a lag between the growine complexity of 
institutionalised welfare and the social skills necessary (0 


ory 


sO 
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manipulate it; cynics say that the government has 
-avented a new kind of hard labour—running from place 
. place trying to get something for nothing. 
Nor is everything plain sailing when the right office 
ius been approached and the right form filled in. Big 
‘anisations make plenty of individual mistakes, how- 
~ver beneficent their general policy. Not all the clerks 
.o deal directly with the public are the right sort of 
.-ople for the job, and the difficulties of selection and 
ning are little consolation to the timid caller whose 
is rambling ; the caller with a grievance whose 
s are vague; the perfect paragon of callers faced 
, a liverish jack-in-office. All alike suffer a sense 
vutrage when the almighty state says “ No” and they 
convinced it should have said “ Yes.” 


* 


it would be wrong to imply that Citizens’ Advice 
Bureaux are chiefly concerned to champion the individual 
azainst the government machine. First and foremost 

represent, to the man in the street, a human 
,ympathetic listener, prepared to consider a difficulty 
ym all sides, rather than anxious té say “ that’s not 
our department.” Almost as important, they enable him 
to lay his troubles before an “ educated” person in the 
superstitious sense of that word—before someone who, 
though he may not ‘know all the answers, has a good 
idea where to find most of them. But perhaps most 
important of all, they stand for a kind of human 
reference-book independent of authority. Bureaux 
workers have the time and skill to interpret complicated 
regulations in simple terms and thus dispose of a good 
many supposed grievances; and when administrative 
injustice is seen to be done, they usually know how to 
yet it put right without fuss. To a large extent, they 
have replaced older pillars of wisdom—the leisured 
family doctor, the parish priest and the village school- 
mistress—who have for various reasons ceased to be the 
natural resort of the poor man with a problem. In some 
localities, the reputations for sound advice that Citizens’ 
\dvice Bureaux have gained are very high indeed. 

Che variety of problems is extraordinary. Not only 
the tenant, the customer and the employee, but also the 
landlord, the shopkeeper and the employer appeal to 
(he bureaux for advice. Many enquiries are of the 
emergency kind that would otherwise go to the police— 
destitution, children left umecared for, matrimonial 
violence. Some require expert advice—legal, financial 
or psychiatric. And some defy all classification, like 
the man who had escaped from a mental home and 
wanted to know where to get a ration book. Simple 
legal guidance is often in demand, and an astonishing 
number of people do not know that they can get it for 
as little as half-a-guinea without ing that fate com- 
parable to death, “ getting into the hands of the lawyers.” 
Uhe bureaux send many le to solicitors who would 


not otherwise have gone. they co-operate with a 
poor man’s lawyer service. But at the same time 


inswet many more elementary legal points directly. 


~ Can I stop paying rent to force the landlord to mend 
the roof ?” “ Can I get a divorce for incompatibility ? ” 
~ Can I marry my father’s step-brother ? ” 

_ The universal character of the enquiries which it must 
De prepared to receive is, inevitably, the weakness of the 
organisation. It is very much a matter of luck whether 
‘n any town the right people can be found to match 
9 much promise with performance. ‘Trained social 










workers, retired solicitors, bank or public 
eificlile; spenribd- adnan whose fansilies Lave exon up 
—these are fairly typical of the people who run bureaux, 
sometimes for a salary, often for an honorarium. Recruit- 
ment would be easier if the bureaux could pay better 
salaries, but this is only part of the answer. A stronger 
headquarters organisation to provide training courses 
and visiting officers, who would make the bureaux less 
isolated, would do even more to raise the status of their 
work and attract the right people. 


In The Hunting of the Snark, the captain 


Had only one notion of crossing the ocean 

And that was to tinkle his bell. 
Many people fear that, while social service is all very 
fine in theory, it saps initiative, and that soon the man 
in the street will have only one notion of coping with 
life and that will be to tinkle the bell of some agency 
and lay his problems at its feet. There is a real danger 
here. But the champions of Citizens’ Advice Bureaux 
point out, with some justice, that so far from encouraging 
people to be helpless, this organisation simply provides 
armchair advice as to how people can best help them- 
selves. It hands out no money. It has no reformist or 
moral mission. Its own status is anomalous and its 
finances precarious, but it sets out to do a job which 
can make a very respectable contribution to the smooth 
running of the welfare state. 





Railway Disasters 
The public has been almost frightened within the last 


few weeks by numerous accidents on railways. Several 
persons have been killed, and a greater number of dis- 
asters than on the average appears to have taken place. 
This is alarming, because it occurs. where, with proper | 
regulations and proper care, no accidents ought to ‘occur, 
and because these accidents are successively increasing 
year after year. Instead of imcreased skill, as the ‘nven- 
tion becomes better known and more used, lessening the 
number of accidents, they are becoming more frequent. . .-. 
The bulk of the accidents, whether traced to the wearing 
out of the road, inefficient machinery, want of punctuality, 
or want of sufficient number of servants, may all be 
ascribed to one cause—the parsimony of the companies. 
The means employed do net correspond to the work to 
be performed. The necessity of providing a dividend 
swallows up the means that should be applied to thke 
care of the passengers. Of course all this is to be 
resolved into waste, or mis-employment of the companies’ 
resources, and to mismanagement at head-quarters. The 
profusion of the companies in one direction has 
necessitated parsimony in another. Every person endowed 
‘with ordinary sagacity has from the first condemned, for 
example, the useless expenditure for ornament about 
railway termini, etc., before the actual necessities of traffic 
were provided for. To pay for embellishments out of 
earnings, is good taste that deserves to be applauded ; to 
pay for them out of capital till every part of the passengers 
and goods traffic is perfect, is little less than a crime. 
But every railway in the kingdom has wasted enormous 
sums On mere show, and now sacrifices the lives and 
comfort of passengers in a vain effort to retrieve the error. 
Interest must be equally paid on the capital invested in 
magnificent saloons as in locomotives and in the payment 
4 © of :~-drivers’ wages. The extravagance which the sight- 
loving public has applauded is now felt in danger to life 
| and limb. 

; 


The Economist 
August 28, 1852 
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NOTES OF 


Humpty-Dumpty Diplomacy 


The latest Soviet Note on the future of Germany is an 
example of a type of diplomacy that is sometimes baffling 
to the Western mind. To the comparative realists of the 
occident words are meant to convey meanings, rather than 
to create impressions. A lie is disgraceful, and it is shaming 
to be caught out telling one. If a line of policy has been 
proposed one day, the Westerner shrinks from bare-facedly 
proposing something quite different shortly afterwards. In 
Moscow and Tokyo negotiators are taught quite a different 
conception of words. They learn that there are two kinds 
of lie. One is meant to deceive, and may be comparatively 
credible ; the other is pronounced boldly, knowing that the 
other party’s reason will tell him that it is not true. The 
point is to maintain the negotiator’s position and, by con- 
stantly reiterating even a palpable untruth, to undermine the 
opponent’s confidence. Since this is approved technique, 
nothing could confuse a Russian or Japanese less than to be 
caught out in a contradiction. 

As Humpty-Dumpty remarked of words, “The question 
is, which is master?” In the Soviet Note published last 
Monday, the Moscow government blatantly ignores the fact 
that it proposed only a few months ago that a peace treaty 
should give Germany a national army, and that former Nazis 
and officers should be freed from disabilities. It equally 
overlooks the formation of a German army in the Soviet 
Zone, announced with a blare of trumpets by the German 
Communist leaders, to the discomfiture of their colleagues 
in France and Britain. Now the Soviet Government reverts 
straight back to Potsdam, in a passage that could have been, 
and probably was, written five years ago. It declares that 
the first thing to verify before elections can be held in all 
Germany is the extent to which the Potsdam decisions on 
the demilitarisation and denazification of the country have 
been implemented. Certainly, Soviet propaganda tries to 
solve the dilemma of its followers by inferring that there is a 
distinction between a national German army and 
“ militarism.” But to the ordinary man Moscow’s contor- 
tions make nonsense. 

It was clearly decided some time ago in Moscow that 
German unity was not to be achieved by the previous 
methods, chiefly because the Germans themselves refused to 
rise and overthrow Dr Adenauer’s government. From then 
onwards Russian policy has been to seal off and strengthen 
the Soviet section of Germany. Stalin hardly tries to veil 
his proposals, which are unacceptable to the Germans. He 
now makes perfectly plain that he will only agree to elections 
after a peace treaty has been prepared and an all-German 
government “formed.” The point of the Note, it appears, 
is in the first place to attract not Germans, but those sections 
of opinion in France and Britain that are most anxious to find 
a way to avoid German rearmament and hanker after a 
global settlement with the Soviet Union. 


The Note ends with a proposal for a conference “ not 
later than October this year”—that is to say, before the 
European Defence Community has been ratified, and before 
the presidential election in the United States. There is 
little that the Western Powers can do in return but restate 
their decision that elections must precede a peace treaty. 
That would at least prevent the Kremlin Humpty-Dumpties 
from being master of the last word. 


+ + * 


“Liberation, not Containment ™? 


When, in addressing the American Legion last Monday, 
General Eisenhower asked that the American Government 
should “ never rest ” until the “ enslaved nations ” of Eastern 
Europe and Asia are again “masters of their own fate,” 
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THE WEEK 


he was no doubt chiefly expressing the legitimate dislike 
honest men fee] for the methods of Soviet imperialism and 
their pity for the captive peoples of the Soviet sphere. 
But it is quite possible that he was also trying to draw a 
distinction between his own and President Truman’s foreign 
policy. His otherwise admirable speech was very largely a 
restatement of the policies pursued since 1945 by the Admin- 
istration. At some point the individual note was needed. 
It was found in the doctrine of non-recognition. 

This dilemma is not new. One of the great problems facing 
the framers of Republican foreign policy in America is that 
it is exceedingly difficult to improve on Mr Acheson’s 
formula of “ containment ”—unless a Gadarene rush to isola- 
tionism is preferred. Containment faces the fact of Russian 
hostility, sets a limit to Russian expansion, yet avoids the 
direct risk of a third world war. It cannot be accused of 
appeasing Moscow. Yet it does not make war a precondition 
of success. How can the Republicans go one better ? 


This undoubtedly has been Mr John Foster Dulles’s main 
preoccupation, and no doubt the suggestion he put forward 
in July—that “liberation, not containment” should be the 
aim of American policy—seemed a clear way out of the 
difficulty when first it flashed into some planner’s brain. It 

romised more than containment, it could make containment 
ook cautious and cowardly, it could pick ap some disgruntled 
Czech and Polish votes and—so the sponsors probably argued 
—it would not increase in any way the risk of war. The 
Republicans could still cut taxes, just the same. 


Unhappily “liberation” applied to Eastern Europe—and 
Asia—means either the risk of war or it means nothing. 
There is no way in the foreseeable future in which Poland 
and Czechoslovakia can be released from Soviet bondage 
except by force of arms. In Asia the situatidn is even more 
discouraging, since the bulk of the Chinese would probably 
actively resist “liberation.” Even to incite Eastern Euro- 
peans to seek for liberation entails the risk of world war, for 
if they were to rise against their Russian masters—as the 
Poles did in 1864—America and its allies would have the 
choice of intervening to support the rebels or of suffering 
the shame that came Palmerston’s way. “ Liberation ” entails 
no risk of war only when it means nothing. 


Naturally, to recognise such a fact is not to accept or cun- 
done Russia’s conquests. Nor does it entail any lessening 
of the effort by radio and by every other means of contact 
to keep open communication between the enslaved and the 
free. But all this is not and cannot be “ liberation,” and it 
follows that “ containment ” is at once a more precise and a 
more honest formula. 


* * * 


Cross-Currents at Morecambe 


The rank and file of the Labour party is left baffled 
and uncertain by the retreat of its leaders from the policies 
that were once the hallmark of socialism. The very strong 
tradition of loyalty to the established leadership conflicts with 
an irresistible desire to re-assert the difference between 
Labour and Conservative policies. The relics of pacifist 
sentiment are outraged by rearmament, socialist ideals seem 
tarnished by alliance with the American citadel of capitalism ; 
and it is hard to admit that anything should take priocity 
over claims to higher living standards now. The cross-cur- 
rents are clearly seen in the resolutions for submission to the 
Labour party conference, the agenda for which was published 
this week. : 

Almost all of the resolutions come from constituency 
parties. In domestic policy, about ten seek to add substaace 


é 
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to the executive’s soothing assurance that industries will be 
nationalised wherever this is in the public interest. Two or 
three of them would still nationalise all the means of pro- 
duction and distribution, or at least all the major industries. 
Others name their candidates. But the obsession in domestic 
policy is that the present scale of defence expenditure is too 
nigh. Some sixty resolutions urge this view, rationalising it 
by arguments that are now familiar: that Britain’s best 
security is its economic strength, which is jeopardised by 
armament, or that the best way to fight Communism is to 
elp the backward countries. Sometimes, however, no 
‘istification is attempted; it is enough that the. workers’ 
andard of living is impaired. 
Many of the resolutions about foreign affairs are an appeal 
. the executive to put forward a “truly socialist foreign 
oolicy,” whatever that may be. Coventry Labour party comes 
.carest to a definition, perhaps, with its quaint demand for 
“4 foreign policy clearly distinguishable from Tory foreign 
slicy.” Those that venture to outline a policy show a 
imple faith in talking it over with Stalin and agreeing to 
jisarm. A motion from the mineworkers’ union would have 
‘he conference place on record “ its appreciation of the work 
the Labour Government under the leadership of the Rt. 
Hon. C. R. Attlee.” But South Worcestershire would add 
“and also the foresight of the Rt. Hon. Aneurin Bevan, in 
the attitude that he adopted towards rearmament.” On paper 
he conjunction is “and also”; in reality it is “or.” A 
vote on this amendment could not, whatever the result, 
change the leadership of the party; but it would plainly 
demonstrate the relative strengths of Labour’s two parts. 


* * * 


The Bevan Bid 


The temper of the resolutions at first sight augurs well 
9 the success of the Bevanites in the elections to the 
national executive. Six of them—the same number as last 
year—are standing for the seven seats in the constituency 
section, and their appeal has been increased by the substitu- 
tion of Mr Crossman for Mr Harold Davies. There are 
other candidates who, although they are not Bevanites, 
would, if they were elected, tend to strengthen the opposition 
to the official leadership. Mr Silverman’s views are well 
kcown ; Mrs Braddock is a left-wing spirit; and even Mr 
Shinwell, since he took to advocating a shorter period of 
national service, is almost an asset to the Bevanites. 


[he opposition that the Bevan faction will have to 
encounter, however, is much stiffer than last year. Mr 
Gaitskell, Mr Anthony Greenwood, Mr Jay and Mr Robens 
ire new candidates. A sweeping gain for the Bevanites 
certainly cannot be taken for granted. 


* * * 


Vi ages Advance 


The dams that are holding back a general round of wage 
increases have weakened this week. The Minister of Labour 
nas confirmed the increases recommended by four of the 
wages councils whose. proposals he had previously sent back 
‘or reconsideration. Faced with the same proposals a second 
‘ume, and with the TUC’s awful warnings against interfering 
with wage negotiations, he had no choice but to give the 
increases statutory force. Minimum rates for workers in 
shops selling food, footwear, outfitting and drapery, hair- 
dressing, bookselling and stati are thus raised 
ore 7s. 0 eae 308-8 Soe degen welts 
Consider second recommendations ight o 
councils in the retail trades, and the death gions 2 
oy about a dozen other councils whose proposals he held up 
but did not refer back. - 


In the furniture trade a-possible strike has been averted, 
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by agreement. on a compromise 


and arbitration called off, 
cost of living scale. The scale that the emp 
notice to terminate provided an extra 1d. an hour for every 
three points that the cost of living index rose above 108. 
As the index is now 138, the bonus would on this scale have 
been 10d. The have agreed instead to pay 9d., 
with a further $d. an hour for every two points that the index 
rises above 138. This increase in costs must be highly 


had given 


do no better if the case went to arbitration. 


Altogether over two million workers have their wages 
governed by sliding scales, and of the wage increases awarded 
in July, totalling £73,000 a week, £54,000 a week was the 
product of these scales. When so many workers are getting 
more money in this way, arbitration tribunals can hardly be 
expected to refuse amy increase to others. 


* * ® 


Britain and the Schuman Pool 


For friends of the Schuman coal and steel pool, this has 
been an encouraging week. One of the first tasks for 
M. Monnet, the new President of the High Authority, was 
to establish close and friendly relations with Britain. Follow- 
ing his recent visit to London, the British Government has 
arranged to send a permanent delegation to the headquarters 
of the Authority. The chairman of the British delegation is 
Sir Cecil Weir, and the other three members are Mr James 
Marjoribanks, of the Foreign Office; Miss Elizabeth Ackroyd, 
Under-Secretary, Ministry of Supply ; and Mr Charles de 
Peyer, Under-Secretary, Ministry of Fuel and Power. The 
team will also include several technical experts from the 
British coal and steel industry. Between them, the members 
so far appointed have an impressive record of business 
experience, technical knowledge and successful inter-govern- 
mental co-operation. Sir Cecil is one of Britain’s few counter- 
parts of a type more commonly found in America—the 
industrialist who is equally at home in industry or the 
government Office. In addition, as economic adviser to the 
British Control Commission in Germany during the years 
1946-49 he acquired an intimate knowledge of German 
industry, while at the same time displaying a talent for not 
arousing antagonisms. 


There is still no question of Britain becoming a fully 
fledged member of the six-nation pool, but the communique 
makes it clear that on this occasion Britain cannot be accused 
of dragging its feet. It states that “ the delegation will have 
the task of laying the foundations for an intimate and endur- 
ing association between the Community and the United King- 
dom.” The word “ enduring ” can be taken as a measure of 
the change that has occurred in Britain’s attitude toward the 
pool. 

Close co-operation is thus assured at the working level. 
On the ministerial plane the machinery and good will for 
co-ordination already exist. All that remains is to devise 
some formula for associating Britain and the other European 
countries outside the pool with the activities of the Schuman 
Assembly. As they stand, the Eden proposals for linking the 
Strasbourg and Schuman Assemblies have not found favour 
with the French. But, fortunately, Mr Eden's were 
sufficiently general to permit modifications or interpretations 
that should be satisfactory to all parties. 


. * * 
The Closing Door 

Not so long the “open door” in China was an 
objective of both British and American Far Eastern policies. 
In the 1930s it was the Japanese who were trying to close 
the door against non-Japanese competitors in that market ; 
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The hind-legs propel him up. The fore-legs are tucked in, clear 
of the bar. The rider leans forward, shifting his weight over the 
neck. His thighs grip the saddle. His toe is light in the stirrup. 
The reins are firm in the grasp of a master. It all adds uptoa 
faultléss round. : 


wi 
a WELL GATHERED 


The companies which are gathered together to form 
Associated Electrical Industries have names which are household words. 
In Britain alone, thirty factories in twenty different towns produce 
between them over £60,000,000-worth of equipment in a year. 
The companies of Ar1, working separately and together, 
are a fine example of co-ordinated effort for the public good. ~ 
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Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co Ltd 
The British Thomson-Houston Co Ltd it all adds up to 3 x 
The Edison Swan Electric Co Ltd ‘ , 
Ferguson Pailin Ltd / 
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The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Co Ltd 
International Refrigerator Co Ltd 
Newton Victor Ltd o 
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to-day, it is the Chinese themselves who are relentlessly 
closing the door es policy which the historian may compare 


to that of the’ IESE rors. ays 
before 1842, but which is also in conformity with the general 


commercial practice of Communist states towards the free 


world. The activities of British and other foreign business 
firms in China in the century. between the Nanking Treaty 
and Pearl Harbour may have been too asive to con- 
‘inue unchanged in a country asserting control over its 
own national economy ; but the strangling of foreign enter- 
prise and the curtailment of foreigners’ residence by Com- 
munist states go far beyond any restrictions formerly 
posed by sovereign states. The state contro! of foreign 
‘rade under a Communist regime means an almost complete 
‘adifference to popular demand for consumers’ goods, and 
_oncentration on capital goods and ‘materials of strategic 
importance. At the same time the residence of foreigners 
1, business purposes is discoufaged in order to isolate 
‘he people from all foreign contacts. 
he process.of eating away what is left of British economic 
coterests in China has now been carried a stage further By 


he requisitioning of the two principal British-owned dock-— 


vards in Shanghai. This is understood to be partly a 

prisal for the judgment on appeal of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the: Privy Couhcil in favour of an American 
-ompany’s claim to the aircraft in Hongkong sold to it by 


ie Nationalist Government before the British Govern-_ 


ment’s transfer of de jure recognition to Peking. In accord- 
ince with the Communist principle that there is no such 
thing as judicial independence, the Privy Council’s decision 
has been denounced as an expression of British “ hostility ” 
wards China and made the occasion for fresh paroxysms of 
opaganda. The requisitioriing of the dockyards is an act 
which was to be expected soon in any case ; apart from a 
seneral tendency to nationalise enterprises of this kind, 

1t moves to build up a Chinese Communist navy with 

‘t assistance imply that all docking and shipbuilding 
\clivities must now become state secrets. The loss of these 
important British enterprises—with only the most shadowy 
hances of any compensation-—is a heavy blow to lingering 
hopes that the decision of the principal British firms in 
Vay to withdraw from China would cause Peking even at 
the eleventh hour to reconsider the policy of killing geese 
that have laid so many golden eggs—for China as. well as 
for the British imvestor. 


* * * 


Canada and Commonwealth Economics 


The Canadian Government could not be expected to 
conceal its dissatisfaction with the draft agenda for the 
economic discussions at the Commonwealth conference in 


November. The Canadians thought that it put too much - 


emphasis on the things that might be done to help Britain ; 
it did not provide for a thorough discussion of the internal 
economic policies of this and other sterling countries. Such 
‘ protest can have caused no surprise in Whitehall, and it 
coms to have been gracefully accepted. That is welcome. 
in essentials, the Canadians are right; and it is easy to 
understand why they are getting increasingly out of patience 
with this country’s economic policy. The soundness of the 

‘ons does not, however, make the impatience any less 
‘lurming—for both sides. 

(here is an element of exaggeration in the Canadian atti- 
‘ude. Mr Churchill’s Government at first inspired the 
‘ucials and Liberal politicians of Ottawa to hope for too 
uch, The brave words of the last Commonwealth finance 
-onterence in January were taken to imply a sharper change 
‘owatds freedom in British economic policy than Mr Butler 
“1s managed to make, or perhaps than he ever intended. In 
‘cir disappointment the Canadians have perhaps reacted 
| le too strongly. The British Government’s policies are 


se_ emperors in the days of seclusion ~ 
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gravely inadequate, but they are not entirely negligible ; it 


“is mot fair to talk as if nothing at all had changed since 


October, 1951. The need for a more. courageous policy of 


- disinflation is certainly not disputed in these columns. But 


from the viewpoint of Ottawa there is some tendency to forget 
that -sound liberal policies come relatively easily to a country 
so » with such vast resources to develop, as Canada ; 

ifficulties such as Britain has to face multiply the obstacles 
to liberalism as well as the need for it. 

But if there is some exaggeration in Canadian criticism of 
Britain, ‘it must also be said that the Brtish Government 
contrives to give strong reason for much more than that—for 
suspicion of its motives and distrust of its intentions. In 
fact it has no dark designs for making the Commonwealth 
conference the means to an intensified restrictionism in the 
trading policies of the sterling area; as yet, it has no par- 
ticular plans at all. But the vague importance it has attached 
to the conference, ifs equivocation about GATT, its slighting 


~ of the opportunity for international discussions at the forth- 


coming annual meetings of the Bretton Woods institutions— 


- all these combine to create the worst impressions. Both 


Canadians and Americans could easily find grounds for being 
more impatient than they are, and the initiative in removing 
suspicions must rest with Mr Churchill’s ministers. 


* * * 


Freezing Pensions 


Once again, the Ministry of National Insurance has 
made a valiant attempt to bring home to the public the 
heavy burden that old age pensioners will sooner or later 
place on the national finances; sooner rather than later, 
for even in 1954-55—that is, the financial year after next— 
the expenditure from the national insurance fund will begin 
to outstrip its income. From then onwards, the Ministry's 
third annual report (Cmd. 8635) points out, the gap will 
increase rapidly. If the provisions of this year’s National 
Insurance Act are taken into account, the deficiency to be 
made good will be: 

£100 million a year by 1957-58 (five years from now). 

£275 million a year by 1967-68 (fifteen years from now). 

£420 million a year by 1977-78 (twenty-five years from 
now). 

The italics are the Ministry’s. So is the emphasis on 
how short is the time left for action. This presentation 
of unpalatable facts should be applauded, and it is to be 
hoped that the politicians will take notice. But can they 
take any action? In the debates this spring on the new 
national insurance benefits, members on both sides of the 
House of Commons showed for the first time a general 
awareness of the financial burden of pensions ; none pro- 
fessed to see how it could be lightened. It could, however, 
be prevented from becoming any heavier. This year’s 
increase in pensions to existing pensioners must be the last, 
whichever the party in power. It is one thing to say that 
people will be able to draw a higher pension when they have 
paid an adequate number of contributions at a higher rate. 
It is quite another to go on increasing pensions for people 
who have ceased to pay contributions at all. 


If the cost of living continues to rise, freezing of pensions 
means that they will fall below the subsistence level—or 
rather that they will fall even farther below than they ace 
at present. At the end of last year 766,781 retirement 
pensioners out of over four million were drawing national 
assistance to supplement their pensions.* This was some 
91,000 more than in 1950: Most of these people would 
be drawing assistance to pay their rent, At the end of this 
year, with the cost of subsistence, apart from rent, actually 
higher than the old age pension, the number of pensioners 
drawing assistance is bound to increase sharply. Any 
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pretence that pensions are on a subsistence level has thus 
been abandoned. The Government should firmly resist any 
pressure to reduce the gap. A shilling on to pensions eppears 
a small concession now. But it is the future cost, as well as 
today’s, that must be counted. 


* * * 


Foot-and-Mouth 


The Minister of Agriculture has now appointed the 
committee that is to review methods of dealing with foot-and- 
mouth disease. It starts with a discouraging report*, pub- 
lished this week, on the research so far carried out at the 
Pirbright institute. It is difficult to gain from this report the 
assurance Lord Woolton hopes it will provide—“ that the 
work is being prosecuted with both vigour and competence.” 
The complexity of the research, the care and caution it 
requires, are convincingly explained. For a long time, there- 
fore, it had to be done on a small scale. Conveniently, the 
stage at which the institute can safely be extended, and the 
work speeded up, has just been reached. But at this point 
the report seems unduly modest about the considerable know- 
ledge of the disease that the scientists have gained ; it is by 
no means clear that the extension could not safely have 
begun before now. 


The report is no doubt right in its insistence that, even 
with the “ greatly extended ” institute, “ there is no short cut 
to the provision of vaccines which will give full protection 
... much more remains to be done.” But it is most important 
that the committee on policy should not be blinded by scien- 
tific perfectionism. The committee’s task is to choose between 
imperfections. The present slaughter policy is very far—as 
the seriousness of this year’s outbreak has shown—from 
giving “full protection,” and it is wasteful as well. The 
scientific report shows that it may well be a long time before 
foot-and-mouth can be entirely eliminated. But the imme- 
diate question is whether scientific knowledge now goes far 
enough to make some wider experiments in the use of 
vaccines, as an alternative to slaughter, a reasonable risk. On 
that, the Pirbright report is quite inconclusive. 


x * * 


Japan Courts the Overseas Chinese 


Following the visit of the Chinese ex-Premier Chang 
Chun to Tokyo as personal representative of Chiang Kai- 
Shek, it is reported that a joint Japanese-Chinese corporation 
for the promotion of trade with South East Asia is to be 
formed. The significance of this lies not so much in any 
contribution which Formosa itself can make to such trade, 
as in the part which Tokyo hopes that the Nationalist regime 
may be able to play as an intermediary between Japan and 
the Overseas Chinese. The local trade of South East Asia 
remains largely in the hands of Chinese merchants ; the 
Japanese lost most of their commercial contacts in this region 
as a result of their forced repatriation after the surrender 
in 1945. To build them up again and expand trade to an 
extent which may partially compensate for the loss of markets 
in’ mainland China—an aim which has American approval 
as helping to keep Japan free of economic dependence on the 
Communist bloc—Japan must gain the goodwill of the 
Overseas Chinese. But as long as Japan is ranged in the 
anti-Communist camp, it is no use seeking the favour of 
the Communist Chinese ; the only practical course is to get 
the maximum advantage out of good relations with the 
Nationalist government in. Taipeh. That Japan does not 
regard such relations as a mere formality for pleasing 
Washington is shown by its appointment of Mr Kenkichi 
Yoshizawa as ambassador to the Nationalist government. 
A former Foreign Minister and previously Minister to China, 
Mr Yoshizawa was one of the outstanding figures of Japanese 


* “ Foot-and-Mouth Disease Research.” HMSO. 6d. 
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rewar diplomacy, and though at the age of 78 he may no 
feawer be 6 the supe Bis orm, the accrediting of so dis- 
tinguished an elder statesman certainly adds to the prestige 
of the Taipeh government and commits Japan to the 
Nationalist side more strongly than might have been 
expected. 


The struggle for the allegiance of the nine million Overseas 
Chinese is of both economic and political importance. There 
is a strong Communist element among them, and when the 
Nationalist regime seemed on the verge of extinction the 
Chinese merchant class in South East Asia thought it prudent 
to fellow-travel. But the massacres in China, the hardening 
of American policy towards Peking, and the strengthening of 
the Nationalists in Formosa by renewed American aid have 
caused a considerable revulsion of feeling among Overseas 
Chinese—at any rate outside Malaya. . Diplomatically, the 
present position is that the United States, Japan, France, the 
Philippines and Siam recognise and have diplomatic relations 
with Taipeh ; Burma and Indonesia recognise: and have 
diplomatic relations with Peking ; while Britain recognises 
Peking, but has no diplomatic relations with either Chinese 
government. It is a situation which offers some promising 
opportunities to Japan. 


x * * 


Greece in Search of a Policy 


Last week, the Greek government accepted the challeng- 
thrown down by General Papagos, leader of the main oppo- 
sition party, the Greek Rally. A special session of Parliament 
was summoned, and after several days of acrimonious debate 
the coalition government was rewarded by a vote of con- 
fidence carried by a majority of nine. Although most of the 
causes of friction between government and opposition were 
gone over, the chief interest centred on General Plastiras’s 
account of his economic stewardship. : 


It was, indeed, the growing dismay over Greece’s economic 
plight, felt not only by the politicians in opposition but 
throughout the country, that led General Papagos to ask for 
a special session. It is not likely that the government 
materially lessened this dismay. It could underline its 
difficulties—the extremely heavy defence burden, which 
takes over 40 per cent of the budget expenditure, and the 
successive cuts in American aid, which this year will amount 
to only about $80 million. It could point to some successes 
—budget estimates balanced for the time since the war 
and some check to the rising cost of living. It could aiso 
stress its determination to grapple with the main economic 
problems, and in gobo to do its best to reduce the deficit 
in the balance of payment$, which is running at a rate of 
nearly $300 million a year and shows no signs of diminish- 
ing. But it could not convince anyone that, even if it could 
agree on effective and strong measures, it would be politi- 
cally strong enough to carry them out. Its parliamentary 
majority could at any time be virtually wrecked by the eight 
deputies belonging to the extreme left-wing party, the -EDA. 
And its internal cohesion is continuously threatened by differ- 
ences not so much over economic policy as. over the pacifica- 
tion and internal security problem. 


General Papagos has steadily refused all invitations to join 
a tripartite government with the Liberals and the EPEK. 
He argues that if he did, he would be in a minority and 
would be forced to accept measures with which he did not 
agree. This is understandable, but somewhat unconvincing. 
since he has nevet made it clear that his economic policies 
would radically differ from those of the present government. 
If the next elections, which are unlikely to be long delayed, 
should be held under the majority system, and € Greece’s 


weariness with political instability should sweep the Greek 
Rally back to power with a comfortable majority, Gener! 
Papagos would have a more favourable climate in which to 
carry out a strong economic policy. But this 
be more promising if it was plain that the Rally 
policy to carry out. 


would 
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The Straffen Case 


The Court of Criminal Appeal has dismissed the appeal 
of Tohn Thomas Straffen against his conviction for the 
murder of a girl of five during the few hours he was at 
liberty from Broadmoor Institution this spring. Straffen 
thus remains under sentence of death, unless the Home 
Secretary reprieves him ; in that case, he might either be 
sent back to Broadmoor, where he would clearly have to 
be kept under the strictest surveillance, or be transferred 
to Rampton, an institution for criminal mental defectives. 


To the layman, the puzzling feature of this case is that 
a man who six months before his escape was found unfit 
to plead to the charge of murdering two children at Bath 
should at his later trial be considered not only fit to piead 
but legally sane when the issue of insanity was put to the 
jury. Of his earlier unfitness to plead there was no doubt. 
But presumably his six months’ stay in Broadmoor adjusted 
him sufficiently to appreciate, however dimly, what was 
happening at his trial last month. What could not have 
been altered was his mental deformity ; Straffen was, and 
is, a certified mental defective. When, however, the question 
of insanity is raised at a trial, judge and jury are bound 
by the hundred-year-old McNaghten rules, which determine 
whether a person is insane enough, at law, to be deemed 
not responsible for his actions. It has been held, however, 
that a mental defective is excluded from the scope of the 
McNaghten rules because they expressly refer to disease 
of the mind—that is, mental illness, not incomplete menial 
development. In evidence to the Royal Commission on 
Capital Punishment, the British Medical Association urged 
that cases of mental defectiveness should be brought within 
the rules. 

There are, therefore, good grounds for the Home Secretary 
to grant a reprieve. But, technicalities apart, is there not 
something peculiarly revolting in carrying out all the panoply 
of execution on someone with the mentality of a nine year 
old? Is it not wrong that the same penalty should be 
handed out to a man whose very crimes show him to be 
grossly abnormal as to a gangster who murders to cscape 
arrest ? Straffen is a social menace—but the state does not 
hang people to get rid of social menaces. It hangs peopie 
as a punishment and as a deterrent, and it is impossible 
io see how either purpose could be served by the execution 
of this mental defective. 


* * * 


Unsettled Persons 


The phrase used in the National Assistance Act to 
describe tramps——“ persons without a settled way of living ” 
—turns out to have some force behind it. A report from the 
National Assistance Board (HMSO 1s.) shows that today 
these persons rarely tramp the country sleeping “ rough ” and 
living by odd jobs or by begging. Most of the 2,c00-odd who 
used the reception centres—casual wards is the old termino- 
logy—in I951 were not casual visitors ; a special inquiry 
showed that more than a quarter had been at the centre where 
they were interviewed for at least a month and nearly half 
were frequent applicants. So far from being lovers of the 
open air and the countryside, they now mainly frequent the 
cities : “ London and a few other large towns account for 
about half of them.” 


Yet it is dowbtful if there is much fundamental difference 
between the postwar unsettled person and the prewar tramp. 
Few tramps were as romantic and picturesque as popular 
mmagination, with the help of authors, made them out to be— 
although, seen in the open air, they were undoubtediy 
more attractive than they appear in the reception centre of a 
big city. Their common attribute is an unwillingness or 
inability to work ; or, as a correspondent—not a tramp, but 
an assisted person—put it recently, “ I can, and do, work, but 


am unable ‘to follow employment ’.” Official policy now 
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aims at settling unsettled persons. The old are sent to local 
authority homes and the sick to hospital, and last 11,000 
were “submitted to employment.” This large * silly large 
in relation to the numbers using the centres, covers sever:| 
placings for one man. Few casuals stick to a job for long. 
sometimes because they cannot find suitable lodgings, bu: 
usually because they prefer to drift. 

The immediate issue, which ed the Assistanc: 
Board’s report, is whether seemed tai: should be it: 
responsibility or that of the local authorities or whether th 
present arrangements, by which the local authorities act a. 
the board’s agents in running the centres, should continuc 
The board thinks that it should. At present, it points out. 
the question boils down to what is practicable. It is regret- 
table that local authorities should sometimes have to accom- 
modate tramps in part of their premises used for old people’, 
homes. But the alternative is unthinkable. To set up every- 
where separate reception centres would, apart from the capita! 
cost, involve expenditure on wages alone of £3 per week pe: 
“tramp.” Here surely the limits of the welfare state must bc 
firmly drawn. 


* * * 


Guide to British Women 


The Central Office of Information has issued a lengthy 
document telling the overseas reader all he wants to know 
about Women in Britain. Their legal rights, their usual 
occupations, their free codliver oil and the height they mus: 
reach to be policewomen—all are faithfully described. There 
is a bibliography ranging from Mrs Beeton to Mrs Braddock. 
and a list of women’s organisations with an account of thei: 
objects, from the political and feminist to the well-intentioned 
or merely cosy: 

To promote true friendship and the development o! 
acquaintance as an opportunity for service and the better- 
ment of social conditions. To promote good internationa! 
relations through the interchange of ideas and a spirit o! 
service among the womenfolk of Rotarians. 

After much about women in employment, the overseas 
reader may be surprised to learn that “most but not a!! 
housekeeping is done by women.” - But he will probably ge 
the impression that the Englishman’s homé is his joint in- 
dustrial council. For it is a “ serious fact ” that “ housewives 
cannot rely on any recognised scale of remuneration for their 
work but must normally depend for their housekeeping and 
personal allowance on the goodwill of one individual.” 1: 
is evident that the British housewife wants a statutory 
minimum wage, with overtime for washing up the supper 
things and darning the socks. 

The task of the overseas information services is, or should 
be, to explain the British point of view and to clear up mis- 
understandings. The moral of this latest effort would seem 
to be that where there is no particular misunderstanding, it 
is better to let well alone, save public money and allow foreign 
journalists to do their own research. 


Aircraft and Airpower 


Great opportunities are open to the British aircraft 
industry. Having made great strides since the war, 
it has now to keep abreast of rapid changes in civil 


and defence needs. Next week’s issue of The 
Economist will include a special series of articles 
on the achievements and prospects of the 


' BRITISH AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 
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Books and Publications 


Agenda and. Non-Agenda 


The Theory of Economic Policy in English Classical Political Economy. By 


Lionel Robbins, Macmillan, 217 pages. 


Popular mythology has dealt hardly 
with the great Classical economists of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries ; 
less with their abstract analysis, which 
remains a historical datum towards 
vhich feeling can properly be as neutral 
as towards Stephenson’s “ Rocket,” than 
with their social and political views, 
which appear in the myth as a unique 
mixture of heartlessness, impracticality 
ind intellectual dishonesty. Indifference 
to human suffering ; ignorance of human 
behaviour and its motives ; an exclusive 
ind unscrupulous concentration on 
justifying the ways of irresponsible 
capitalism; such are their chief 
characteristics—in the myth. Professor 
Robbins’s study, unlike most works on 


the history of economic thought, leaves ~ 


to one side both the development of 
classical analysis and the assessment of 
its correctness or efror, to concentrate 
precisely on the political and social 
theory underlying it; and in his preface 
he expresses, though with some mis- 
giving, the hope that his book may “ be 
some safeguard for a few years against 
the grosser forms of misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation.” 

It certainly should be; there is not 
much left of the myth by the time Mr. 
Robbins’s urbane but deadly argument 
is concluded. His first concern is with 
the nature of that economic freedom for 
which laisser faire is so compendious 
but misleading a label. It emerges, from 
his survey of the classics’ pranounce- 
ments, as a freedom realistically circum- 
scribed and conditional, a thing desirable 
and possible only within a setting of law 
and public vigilance poles apart from the 
atomistic anarchy of the mythologists’ 
imagination. Hardly less remote from 
legend is the classics’ view—though here 
there is more difference between indi- 
viduals—of the functions of the state, 
Even if the “ non-agenda” and “ sponte 
icta” of Bentham’s classification are 
wider than even liberal opinion would 
rccept today, the “agenda” are far 
nearer to those of, say, Keynes in “ The 
End of Laissez Faire” than to the 
extreme individualism of the French 
physiocrats. To saddle the English 
lassics with the absurdities of Bastiat 
1° Mercier de la Riviére is to push to its 

nits the dubious doctrine of guilt by 

sociation, 

From this general theme Mr Robbins 
turns to consider the classics’ attitude 
to the “ Condition-of-the-People Ques- 
von.” Here he is on more difficult 
ground, He has, indeed, no difficulty in 
showing that they were sincerely and 
deeply concerned with this question ; 
that the welfare of the masses was the 
chief aim even of their apparently most 
nard-hearted policies. But the combina- 
ton of pessimism about overpopulation 
with optimism about the inherent 
adequacy of demand, and hence of 


153. 


employment, led them in practice to play 
a role not dissimilar to that of the six- 
teenth-century surgeons who believed, 
with equal sincerity, in the need to 
cauterise bullet-wounds with boiling oil. 
It is not only in the form of socialism 
that sincere benevolence combined with 
over-confidence in principles can produce 
untoward results; and while, as Mr 
Robbins points out, there is a consider- 
able difference between “the workhouse 
which Senior recommended and the 
workhouse which actually came into 
being,” the mythologists had some 
promising material to work on. 


The classics’ attitude to socialism is 
analysed in considerable detail in the 
second half of the book, John Stuart Mill 
getting the lion’s share of attention. The 
socialism which the early classics 
analysed and rejected, and to which Mill 
was intermittently drawn, was, of course, 
very different from the state-capitalist 
enterprise or planned economy of today. 
The ‘continuity of the debate, from 
Hume to the present day, nevertheless 
stands out clearly ; in the last resort, it 
is the difference not between “a denial 
of the necessity for state action on the 
one hand and an affirmation on the other, 
but rather a different view of what sort 
of action is desirable.” To the socialist, 
the characteristic product of the state is 
the Plan ; to the liberal, it is the Law. 
Mr Robbins’s book is not only of 
historical interest, for it establishes the 
pedigree of modern liberalism and vindi- 
cates its intellectual forebears. 


Intrigue and Fiasco 


Franz von Papen: Memoirs. _Trans- 
lated by Brian Connell. Andre Deutsch. 
630 pages, 258. 


Von Papen was for six months, from 
July to December, 1932, Chancellor of 
Germany. His chancellorship began 
with an intrigue and ended with a com- 
plete fiasco. The intrigues of the East 
Prussian junkers’ and of General 
Schleicher had, togéther with. the dis- 
loyalty of Hindenburg, led to the fall of 
Chancellor Briining, the very man who 
had just helped Hindenburg to become 
President a second time. Papen, a keen 
Catholic, like Briining belonged to the 
Zentrum Party; he had promised its 
chairman, Dr Kaas, to refuse the chan- 
cellorship twenty-four hours before he 
accepted it. Drawing his support solely 
from the favour of the senile President, 
he collected together the “Cabinet of 
Barons.” By misusing the extra- 
ordinary powers of the President he 
abolished the Prussian government, 
consisting of- Social-Democrats, Demo- 


stronger than ever. He did a great ser- 
vice to National-Socialists by lifting the 
ban on the Storm Troopers, without, 
however, winning them over. It is true 
that he inflicted a defeat on the Nazis 
in the second election, but his attempt 
to take them into his government 
foundered on Hitler’s refusal to take 
anything -less than the chanceilorship. 
Thus he had to resign. But scarcely had 
Schleicher taken his place when it was 
learned that Papen had met Hitler for 
confidential talks on January 4th. 
When Hindenburg called Hitler to the 
chancellorship on January 30, 1933, no- 
body was surprised that Papen joined 
him as Vice-Chancellor. He imagined 
he could keep Hitler in check with the 
help of the “bourgedis” cabinet 
majority. That this policy again ended 
in fiasco is well known. 


It was only to be expected that a 
man who had so manifestly foundered 
would follow the example of other 
German generals and politicians who 
have tried to prove by their memoirs that 
they were innocent. But Papen’s 
memoirs, in spite of their wealth of 
detail, are unlikely to take opinions 
about him any more favourable. Here 
and there he does indeed admit a 
mistake, but on the whole he merely 
repeats the old slogans. There are 
frequent inexactitudes, which occasion- 
ally look like distortions. One cannot 
let him get away with it when he says 
that the State Supreme Court declared 
his action against the Prussian govern- 
ment to be “completely constitutional.” 
The Court in fact ruled that the presi- 
dential’ measures, sponsored by Papen, 
had in important respects exceeds 
the competence of the President. Papen 
tries to camouflage with ambiguous 
phrases the fact that he prevented the 
execution of that part of the judgment 
which was unfavourable to him. Many 
more illustrations of his inaccuracy 
could be given. 


The gravest charge against Papen’s 
character is that he remained in Hitler’s 
service after the latter’s gangsters had 
murdered his two closest collaborators 
on June 30, 1934. He tries to dispose 
of the evidence of the letters, which he 
then wrote to Hitler and which were 
adduced against him at Nuremberg, by 
remarking that “some of the phrases in 
these letters now seem open to 
criticism.” This is how Papen wrote to 
Hitler: “I ‘desire to shake your hand, 
as I did on January 30, 1933, . . .”—the 
hand still stained with the blood of his 
closest friends. In order to give the 
affair its logical ending, Hitler’s execu- 
tioners murdered Papen’s confidant, von 
Ketteler, immediately after the German 
entry into Vienna, and, a year later, 
Papen became Hitler’s ambassador in 
Ankara. That, too, he tries to justify. 


The Nuremberg Court acquitted 
Papen of the accusation of sharing the 
responsibility for the war. The judg- 
ment of history, which has to examine 
many other. charges as well, will not 
acquit him. 
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Putting Over America 


Public Relations and American 
Democracy. By J. A. R. Pimlott. 
Princeton University Press, (London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 265 pages. 258. 


The temptation to anyone writing 
about American public relations to draw 
on the style and devices of the creator 
of Rabbitt and Elmer Gantry might well 
seem to be irresistible. Mr Pimlott, 
many might think, has resisted tempta- 
tion ‘only too well. His book is the pro- 
duct of researches made in the United 
States in 1947-48 and material gathered 
subsequently, and it presents his find- 
ings with a decorum proper to a distin- 
guished member of the British Civil 
Service and to the holder of a Common- 
wealth Fund Fellowship. It eschews all 
flippancy and sweeping generalisation, 
looks at every issue with an entire 
absence of prejudgment, quotes chapter 
and verse wherever possible and gives 
to the practitioners of public relations 
the benefit of whatever doubt remains at 
the end of its exhaustive examination. 


Much, though by no means all, of 
what it has to say is concerned with 
public relations in American government, 
and it is here that Mr Pimlott’s touch 
seems surest and his conclusion most 
firm. Partly, no doubt, this is due to the 
greater case with which the official data 
can be collected and examined, com- 
pared with the unofficial and, in particu- 
lar, the commercial. But it is also 
because, by virtue of his own British 
training and experience, Mr Pimlott is 
more at home in this world than in the 
other, even less. ordered, stamping- 
grounds of American public relations 
men. 


_It is an irony of the whole American 
practice of public relations to which Mr 
Pimlott draws attention that for persons 
whose chief tools are words their level 
of literary skill is astonishingly low. 
There are time, alas, when some of the 
verbal “smog” of their technical jargon 
seems to have leaped into Mr Pimlott’s 
own pages. Either this, or some more 
subtle infection, has at one or two points 
not only sullied his prose style but also 
blurred .the commonsense which is 
usually the hallmark of his analysis. For 
example, need one seek as far as he does 
for the roots of public distrust of public 
relations ? Is it not natural, and healthy, 
to distrust anyone who is hired to handle 
the most universal manifestation of our 
common humanity, a man’s relations 
with his fellow human beings? “ Big- 
ness” and the development of huge 
corpotate entities may necessitate this 
specialisation; they cannot make it 
natural. Again could not Mr Pimlott 
have probed further into the question of 
why it is America which has seen the 
especial efflorescence of public relations ? 
Or, to put it another way, can his sub- 
ject be properly understood if it is not 
seen in relation to American society and 
American life in general ? 


That these questions arise is in part a 
tribute to the stimulating characier of 
. Mr Pimlott’s book. It ranges wider and 
probes deeper than any other treatment 


of the subject. It is genuinely a book 
which no one who wants to explore the 
field can ignore. 


World Trade Theories 


The Commerce of Nations, By J. a. 


Condliffe. Allen and Unwin, 884 pages. 
36s, 


Professor Condliffe’s book provides in 


-a form easily readable by the beginner, 


or, indeed, by the complete layman, an 
account of the growth of international 
trade from the earliest timies to the 
present day, together with a parallel and 
interwoven discussion of the develop- 
ment of doctrines bearing upon inter- 
national commercial policy. This 
mecessitates summarising a very con- 
siderable part of the history of economic 
theory, and it is not surprising that such 
a book, though (it must be repeated) 
highly readable, is long. Indeed, it has 
been pointed out that Mr Condliffe runs 
the rather similarly named work of 
Adam Smith within ten pages or so. 

The book is divided into four parts. 
The first deals with the history and 
doctrines of international trade up to 
and including the period of mercan- 
tilism. The second, and longest, 
concerns the nineteenth century, and 
deals with the doctrine of Iaisser faire, 
its application in commercial policy, its 
nationalist and socialist opponents, and 
the emergence of the classical and neo- 
classical theories of international trade. 
It also includes an account of the pattern 
and monetary mechanism of inter- 
national trade as they developed during 
that century, and the part played by 
international capital movements. It is 
here, perhaps, that the analytical weak- 
ness of the more modern section of the 
book becomes apparent. The part 
played by income variation in the inter- 
national adjustment mechanism of the 
nineteenth century can hardly be said 
to be sufficiently discussed. Nor in the 
treatment of neo-classical theory, in this 
and the succeeding section, is the 
Bickerdike-Edgeworth attack on the 
classical case for unilateral free trade 
given its place. 


The third section of the book deals 
with the changes of the last forty years. 
As one might expect from Mr Cond- 
liffe’s earlier works, it makes a mournful 
story, lightened only by the discussion 
of the new international machinery at 
the end. It is perhaps a little difficult 
for the reader to appreciate the extent 
to which the developments of this time 
arose, not out of war and wickedness in 
high places, but out of the inevitable 
changes in world economic structure. 


The last section is called “The 
Modern Problem.” It is the least strong, 
for the enormous difficulties of surveying 
the elements in that problem, as modern 
theoretical. and applied studies have 
begun to reveal them, are above the level 
at which Professor Condliffe is writing 
in this book. 


The difficulty that thus emerges pro- 
gressively towards the end of the book 
suggests the reason why there was this 
gap for the author to fill. International 
economics is one of the most difficult 


branches of the subject. To write a clear 
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Dicey Refuted 
Principles of Administrative Law. |: 
J. A. G. Griffith and H. Street. Pitma: 

and Sons, 316 pages, 305, 

Dicey maintained that this countr 
thing as administrative lav 
of lawyers grew up believ- 
what i believing 
ything which looked like adminis- 
ive law must bé of a dubious parent. 
Dicey may have 
been substantially right in his statemen: 
when he made it (although the licensing 
justices were, and are, an example of an 
administrative cage of considerab| 
antiquity) but he was describing a statc 
of which had begun with the Star 
Chamber and ended with the creation o/ 


the councils, Today it is the 
complaint Of the r that we have far 
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too much administrative law and, wha: 
is worse, that what we have | 
frequently ill considered and poorly 
adapted to the ends of justice. Adminis- 


trative law has been teft j in charge of the 
civil servant, and to, the civil servant the 
individual is something that may become 
a precedent, and an awkward one at that 

The authors of this volume are lawyer: 
who are also lecturers at London and 
Manchester respectively. The subject: 
covered range from the origins of 
administrative. law, the law-making 


powers of the administration, to the usc 
which the administration makes of its 
powers and the controls which the 
ge irectly or through Parliament, 

on the tion at work. It 
also contains two ee ee value, 
one on suits by the individual against the 


administration, the other on public 


is extremely useful 
chapter on public corporations is « 
valuable summary of their legal frame- 
work, but no more than (as the author: 
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be a part of his first training. Fortu- 
nately it is still true that law and 
administration are shaped by those who 
write about them as much as by those 
who practise them. That may well be 
the principal contribution to both that 
the authors afte making. 


International Patenting 


The Economics of the International 
Patent System. By Edith Tilton Pen- 
rose. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press. 
(London, Geoffrey Cumberlege.) 247 


pages. 328. 


It is commonly assumed today that a 
statesman is in some degree an economist 
as well, or at least that he knows where 
to find economic data relevant to his 
work. Unfortunately, the reverse does 
not always seem to be true. In this book 
am economist attacks a treaty without 
taking into account the objectives of 
statesmanship in treaty-making. 


Dr Penrose’s book was written to 
demonstrate that the International Con- 
ventién for the Protection of Industrial 
Property, in existence since 1884, meeds 
revision in order “ to alleviate the restric- 
tions on trade and industrial activity 
which unregulated. international patent- 
ing permits.” Starting from the hypo- 
thesis that national patent systems are 
economically undesirable, the author’s 
reasoning leads her,to the dual findings 
that international patenting has no 
significant effect in promoting technology 
but that, so long as national patent 
systems remain, patenting limited to a 
single country would exert an 
uneconomic influence on the interna- 
tional location of industry. From these 
findings she concludes that an interna- 
tional convention between major indus- 
trial countries having patent systems is a 
present necessity. But “it would be 
good policy,” she urges, to permit all 
other countries “ freely to use all foreign 
originated inventions,” a result which 
could be achieved by releasing them from 
their treaty obligation to grant patents 
to foreigners. The author’s object is to 
enable those who do business in these 
“ backward ” countries to secure prompt 
and efficient (i.e., royalty-free) access to 
inventions made in the major industrial 
countries—a kind of “Point 4” at 
private involuntary expense. 

The argument overlooks one of the 
important reasons why civilised nations 
make treaties. Experience long ago 
taught us that men are angered by the 
acts of men in other lands which they 
deem, rightly or wrongly, to be an 
indecent depredation upon their private 
“rights.” Those who have invested 
capital in the creation of “ foreign 
originated inventions” are surely not 
immune from such sentiments. 


The views of Dr Penrose upon the 
economic value of national patent 
systems are derived from highly debat- 
able arguments, and in applying them 
to the area of international compacts she 
has overlooked the main purpose of 
treaty-making—the reduction or preven- 
tion of international differences. National 
representatives, when they next meet to 
revise the convention, are not likely to 
follow her example. 


Our Maps 


Sir—As a geographer who has for 
many years been a regular and appre- 
ciative reader of The Economist, I have 
often sought, though hitherto in vain, 
to fathom the mysteries of its carto- 
graphical policy. During the bleak years 
immediately following the war, for 
example, not even the merest molehill 
appeared to block the way of the massed 
might of potential aggressors, whether 
in Greece, the Far East or South-east 
Asia, and the proverbial glance at the 
map was sufficient to start one shivering 
in one’s shoes. About 1949, however, 
perhaps because of a growing sense of 
confidence or perhaps because—having 
taken to task an eminent authority for 
writing “Flat Geography” — The 
Economist indulged in a fashionable 
bout of self criticism and found itself 
wanting, a notable change took place. 
Coastlines lost their whiskers and 
acquired the well-groomed appearance 
appropriate to Throgmorton Street and, 
more significant still, hordes of little 
woolly caterpillars appeared in the 
vicinity of Alps, Himalayas and Pyrenees 
—providing, of course, that nothing more 
specifically economic could be found to 
take their place. In the early days of 
this experiment, it is true, these slender 
and ill-fed creatures were too innocuous 
to cause much anxiety to an invader, 
but more latterly they have gained in 
confidence and corpulence to an extent 
which should make even the Kremlin 
think twice. 


So far so good; but on page 442 of 
your issue of August 23rd a new develop- 
ment appears. The Caterpillars are 
visibly wilting in the equatorial heat of 
Indonesia and the whiskers, admittedly 
transmogrified into a more respectable 
stipple, have returned. But what is their 
significance? Here, indeed, we are in 
deep waters unless, as at first sight 
appears, they are meant to mark the 
shallow waters of the Sunda shelf. But, 
if so, what on earth has that to do with 
Communists in Sarawak unless, of 
course, in such an amphibious region as 
this, subversive movements are classed 
as undersea activities? And, even so, 
would it not be better to introduce a 
little more accuracy and_ reinstate 
Wallace’s Line to its time-honoured 
place between Borneo and Celebes?— 
Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES A. FISHER 

University College, Leicester 


Limits of Free Bargaining 


Sir—In your issue of August 16th 
you suggest that “points rating” 
systems are the device of “certain Left- 
wing intellectuals.” This is not true 
within the industries where such 
systems apply, nor is it true to say that 
the desire for the extension of this 
system on a national basis is confined to 
the “intellectuals” of the Left. The 
attempts in Holland to provide such a 
national wages structure have not been 
altogether unsuccessful, and I would 
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suggest that such a system has many 
advantages, even from the economic 
point of view. 


You say that such plans take “no 
account of shifts in demand for different 
kinds of labour.” But wage rates play 
only a secondary role in the allocation 
of labour resourcés, and present-day 
wage rates bear even less relationship to 
the free market price of labour than a 
scheme such as that suggested. A\l 
point rating schemes seek to assess, in 
effect, the scarcity value of different 
types of occupational “disutility.” 
These include factors for training, (ic. 
skill), hazard, discomfort, and, in some 
schemes, responsibility. It should not 
be too difficult to provide a points 
system which, if not completely accurate, 
at least places such jobs in a relation- 
ship acceptable to both employers and 
men. , 


It is, of course, quite true that under 
such a system a flint knapper would be 
assessed higher than a production belt 
worker, and indeed it is in the best 
interests of economic production that 
this should be so, since many so-called 
“skilled” trades are only made 
economic at the moment by grossly 
underpaying the resources devoted to 
the training of their operatives. If 
people want flintlocks, they should be 
prepared to pay the necessary premium 
for the skill involved. 


The production line worker, on the 
other hand, is often grossly overpaid, 
particularly in the motor car industry, by 
comparison with his more highly skilled 
opposite numbers in other trades. This 
is, of course, achieved by various alleged 
incentive systems, which have the effect 
of making the incentive proportion far 
higher than the base rate. It is impos- 
sible in the space of a letter to suggest 
means of implementing a national 
“points rating” system, but a useful 
start in this direction would be to assess 
the wages bill for an industry dn an 
agreed proportion of the standard week’s 
base rate, and to levy company taxation 
on any wages paid in excess of this, either 
in overtime or bonus payment. This 
would at least have the merit of stabilis- 
ing wages instead of allowing them to be 
raised out of proportion by firms who 
happen to be temporarily, at least, in 4 
better trading position.—Yours faithfully, 

D. H. Broome 

Derby 


From Colorado to 
Cape Cod 

Sir,—In your issue of August 2nd a 
correspondent refers to “ Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, famous for witch-burning.” In 
one sense he is correct, for the Salem 
witch-burnings are indeed a common 
article of faith. In fact, nineteen women 
were hanged for witchcraft in 1692 and 
one man suffered the peine forte et dure 
for refusing to plead. -But no witches 
were ever burned in Salem.—Yours 
faithfully, 


Rosert D. Hoiran ' 


New York 
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Eisenhower’s Burden 


Washington, D.C. 


VERY four years the Republican party announces with 
E anticipatory glee that, as General Eisenhower said a week 
or two ago, “the American people want a change.” So far 
this estimate of public desires has proved sadly inaccurate 
but the old phrases are being used again this year, and this 
year they have a better chance of turning out to be true. 
Whether they do or not will depend on the decision of the 
independent voters, that quarter of the electorate which does 
its own thinking and is obviously unimpressed by such mis- 
statements as Senator Nixon’s repeated cry that the compara- 
tively conservative Mr Stevenson is a captive of the left-wing 
labour organisations. The independent voters are impressed, 
however, by evidence of corruption in the federal govern- 
ment and by the casual way in which this has been treated 


by one Attorney- 
General after another. 
And their concern 
over this state of 


things would prob- 
ably ensure victory 
for the Republicans 
if the ~ Democratic 
candidate appeared 
unwilling to do any- 
thing about corrup- 
tion, and if General 
Eisenhower had not 
an even heavier bur- 
den to carry. 


The General’s bur- 
den is the weight of 
his fellow-crusaders 
standing for election 
to Congress and, par- 
ticularly, to the 
Senate. It is now 
well known that the 
Republicans have 
only an outside 
chance of getting a majority in the Senate, even if their 
presidential candidate wins by a comfortable margin. It 
would be far better for him, and for his policies, if many 
of his “ supporters ” were soundly. thrashed by their Demo- 
cratic opponents, who would be much more likely to give 
President Eisenhower the only support that counts, votes in 
Congress, for the programmes in which he believes. But, 
under pressure from those in the party who accused him of 
not being an “ organisation” man, General Eisenhower 
stoutly affirmed his trust in party organisations and, in his 
speech accepting the nomination, said that “ we must have 
.. . a Republican majority in the United States Senate .. . 
to achieve these aims ”—a programme of progressive policies, 
the uniting of the country, the strengthening of freedom and 
the building of a sure foundation for sound prosperity at 
home and a just and sure peace in the world. 


Just how-the kind of Republicans who are running for the 
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Two Senators from each of the 48 states 


D — Democratic Senator in 82nd Congress, 50 in all (15 seats to be filled this year — @) 
R — Republican Senator in 82nd Congress, 46 in all (20 seats to be filled this year — @ } 





Senate this year are going to contribute to the achievement 
of these aims has not yet been explained by the Eisenhower 
headquarters, and many of those who expected a decisive lead 
from the General are perturbed. The Reporter magazine 
last week expressed their feelings in verse :— 

Jenner and Kem, Jenner and Kem, 

What are we going to do with them? 

Oh Lord! the sins that we shall see 

Done in the name of unity, 

When those who wish each other dead 

Must share one platform—and one bed! 

Crusade for what? An answer, please— 

And skip the generalities. 

General Eisenhower has spent the weeks since the con- 
vention in appeasing the Republican Old Guard instead of 
wooing the independent voter—with, it seems, not too much 
success. As far as can 
be ascertained, Sena- 
tor Taft is still irre- 
concilable and is 
going to provide the 
minimum of support 
compatible with de- 
cency, except in his 
own State, Ohio, 
where he will work 
for his brother and 
Senator Bricker, And 
the Taftian faithful 
throughout the coun- 
try will be waiting for 
a lead from the 
master before exert- 
ing themselves. 
Meanwhile the. inde- 
pendent voter, hav- 
ing been offered an 
alternative candidate 
who seems to have an 
irresistible attraction 
for intellectuals, is 
deserting the Eisenhower Crusade. And for the sake of the 
independents the Alsop brothers have lately been appealing, 
apparently without success, to General Eisenhower to keep 
away from at least Wisconsin and Indiana and overt sup- 
port for the notorious Republican Senators standing in those 
states, Mr McCarthy and Mr Jenner. 


This problem faced General Eisenhower from the moment 
that he decided to run for the Presidency, and he was 
warned months ago of the effect on the independent 
votes of endorsing such characters as Mr McCarthy. But the 
argument which Newsweek calls “a shatteringly fierce 
one ” still goes on as if the dilemma were new. The uneasy 
compromise which the General presented to press corres- 
pondents when his hand was forced satisfied nobody, and 
saddened the New York Times. Unfortunately he cannot 
afford to snub, or even to ignore, all those who will be liabii- 
ties if they are elected or re-elected. 
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With a few exceptions, it can now be seen what the con- 
tests in the Senate will be like and how well placed the 
Democrats appear to be. There are 35 seats to be filled 
this year: the normal one-third of the Senate and three 
additional changes caused by deaths. In the Eighty-second 
Congress, the Democrats now have a majority of three, 49 to 
46, with one seat, that of Senator McMahon in Connecticut, 
vacant, and they hold 15 of the seats coming up against 20 
held by the Republicans. Of those 15, six, in Florida, 
Mississippi, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia, 
can be considered safe. Of the 20 Republican seats, there 
are also six, two in Nebraska and one each in California, 
Maine, North Dakota and Vermont, that are equally safe. 
This leaves, therefore, 14 Republican and 9 Democratic 
seats which could change hands. 

* 

In these contested seats the quality of the individual 
Senators and their opponents is of importance. Some months 
ago, the New Republic published an order of merit in the 
Senate, drawn up by a group of political scientists on the 
basis of the various Senators’ attitudes on domestic and 
foreign issues, their legislative and intellectual ability, and 
their personal integrity. Though it is possible to quarrel with 
ihese ratings in detail, they are accepted as a reasonably 
accurate guide. In the opinion of these political scientists, 
nine of the fourteen Republicans and only one of the nine 
Democrats who could be in trouble come from the worst 
half of the Senate and, of the Republican nine, four come 
from the last five on the list ; the other member of the quintet 
is the Democrat, Senator McKellar, a liability of which the 
voters of Tennessee kindly relieved Mr Stevenson in the 
primary election. Of the worst four, Mr McCarthy seems 
almost certain to be re-elected, but the other three, Mr 
Tenner, Mr Cain, of Washington, and Mr Malone, of Nevada, 
may well be beaten. So may others among the General’s 
problem children, unless he carries them home on his back ; 
for example, Mr Kem, of Missouri, Mr Watkins, of Utah, 
and Mr Ecton, of Nevada. If they are beaten it will, to a 
great extent, be because their Democratic opponents are 
demonstrably superior individuals. 

At the moment Senator Bricker; of Ohio, eighty-sixth on 
the political scientists’ list, Senator Martin, of Pennsylvania, 
fifty-third, and Senator Alexander Smith, of New Jersey, 
thirty-fourth, seem likely to win without difficulty, although 
all three are opposed by energetic campaigners who could 
transform the struggle if things once began to flow their way. 
Linfortunately, the best of those Republicans running this 
year, Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, seventh, is in serious 
danger. Although his opponent, Representative Kennedy, 
the son of the ex-Ambassador te Britain but by no means a 
chip off the old block, would no doubt be a good Senator, 
it would be a disaster if Mr Lodge, or any other of the 
Eisenhower group, among them Mr Ives, of New - York, 
twelfth, or Mr Thye, of Minnesota, forty-second, were 
beaten, particularly if most of the Old Guard team were to 
be re-elected. 


The danger to those Democrats seeking re-election is not 
as great. It would be gratifying if the worst of them, Senator 
Underwood, of Kentucky, sixty-sixth, lost to Mr John 
Sherman Cooper, who has already had a short term in the 
Senate and has represented the United States at the United 
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Nations. But the seats most likely to be lost are those of 
Mr Blair Moody, of Michigan, nineteenth, Mr Benton, o! 
Connecticut, fifteenth, and that of Senator McMahon fo; 
whom a successor has not yet been chosen. Connecticut i: 
a state which has been slowly changing from the Republican 
to the Democratic side. In 1950, for the first time in a non- 
presidential election year, Democrats were elected to the 
Senate and, with Mr Stevenson’s help, Mr Benton, at leas: 
should scrape through this time, 

To gain a bare majority in the Senate, the Republican: 
must hold all their own doubtful seats and win some of th: 
doubtful Democratic ones ; this will be a hard task, unles: 
the Eisenhower campaign suddenly catches fire and burns uy 
the Democratic opposition, a phenomenon which few peop'< 
now expect. And the General finds himself in a difficu): 
position when faced with independent voters who want 
change. He is unable to promise, as Mr Stevenson is, 1 
clean house. The dirt in General Eisenhower's house, if he 
is elected, will have been brought in by the voters of the 
die-hard Republican states ; the exigencies of politics, which 
insist that a Republican majority is needed in Congress, wi!! 
not only have forced the General to help those voters | 
bring it in, but will oblige him to let it stay. 


Mr Stevenson, on the other hand, though he has a hard 
task, has not got an impossible one. Appointed officials can 
be dismissed—some left the Justice Department precipitate! y 
as soon as he had been nominated—and it is appointed 
officials who are responsible for the dirt which must be swep: 
from his house. And who can doubt that he will try to do 
it when he had the temerity, the unnecessary temerity, con- 
sidering that it was a moment when platitudes could hav: 
been excused, to say, in his acceptance speech,.with th 
President beside him on the platform: “Do you doubt the 
power of any political leader, if he has the will to do so, to se! 
his house in order without his neighbours having to burn 1: 
down ?” 


Labour Stands Firm 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON] 


GENERAL EISENHOWER’S failure to win any substantia! 
support in the American labour movement is one of the 
ironies of the Republican election campaign, for at the timc 
of the nominating conventions one of his backers’ best selling 
points was that he would be a unifying force. Republican 
leaders were warned that, if Senator Taft were nominated. 
all of the labour leaders would be alienated, but were 


' promised that, if the party chose General Eisenhower as its 


presidential nominee, the magnetic attraction between the 
Democratic party and the heads of the trade unions would 
be neutralised. After that, the Democrats n rm ated 
Governor Stevenson, perhaps their most ative 

date since the Wall Street banker, Mr John W. Davis, in 
1924. Yet, even so,.the organised labour movement has 
polarised around Mr Stevenson as decisively as it ever did 
around Mr Roosevelt or Mr Truman. 


First, the executive board of the Congress of Industri! 
Organisations met, within a few weeks of the Democratic 
convention, and warmly endorsed Mr Stevenson as the 
authentic guardian of the New Deal and the Fair Deal, in 
spite of the fact that he has been | to some of 
the more left-wing policies of the Truman’ Administration. 
Mr Stevenson disapproved of the Presidents 






particularly 
handling of the steel strike and criticised him publicly for his 


failure to restrain it a ee the 
Taft-Hartley Labour Act. - 
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As regards the Act itself, the bugbear of the labour move- 
ment, Mr Stevenson, before his nomination, stood for its 
revision, but not for its repeal. But since his nomination 
he has trimmed his words to fit the Democratic platform, 
which once more promises to abolish the Act. Mr Stevenson 
now explains that “ repeal” is a form of revision, and that 
nerhaps it would be wise to rid the law books of the political 
-vmbolism of the title of the Taft-Hartley Act. But, while 
the praises of the trade whionists were still ringing in his 

irs, Mr Stevenson went out of his way to dissociate himself 

om their good friend in Washington, President Truman, 
ind demonstrate that he was not the “ captive” of any man 
any group, im spite of Republican allegations to the 
itrary. 
[he powerful American Federation of Labour, which 
ims 8 million members to the CIO’s 6 million, is also 
mbing aboard the Stevenson bandwagon, in-its own more 
imbersome way. Its executive council has invited both 
esidential candidates to address the AFL’s national con- 
ation in New York later in September and has announced, 
officially, that at that convention the council might, for the 
rst time since 1924, recommend the delegates to endorse 
me of the presidential nominees. The invitation to both 
indidates has the outward appearance of complete impar- 
tiality, but General Eisenhower will be speaking against a 
strong bias at the AFL convention. The overwhelming 
majority of the trade union leaders in the federation are 
wholly committed to Mr Stevenson and the Democratic 
party. 
* 


The surprising thing about this concentration of organised 

labour strength around the Democratic nominee is that the 
Republican General Eisenhower has always had many friends 
in the labour movement, and there was real reason to expect 
that he would at least temper the tendency of trade union 
leaders to regard the Democrats as their best. political hope. 
Vor in 1947, when President Truman was floundering in his 
cadership and had not yet begun his sensational political 
comeback, Mr Philip Murray, head of the CIO, and other 
iabour leaders were amongst those who thought that General 
Eisenhower was the man who could reviyify the Democratic 
arty, if he became its candidate for President in 1948. Later, 
when in Paris, he made many good friends among labour 
leaders, for the General was intensely interested in the efforts 
{ British and American trade unionists to counter the 
influence of Communism among the trade unions of Western 
curope, 

There are still traces of this friendship, although General 
Fisenhower has been unable to make political capital 
ut of it. The labour leaders, even though they have swung 
to Mr Stevenson, have spoken kindly of the Republican 
nominee ; the CIO executive board justified its position by 
declaring that 

no candidate, however respected and however well inten- 

tioned, could wrest power from the entrenched Old Guard 

who still control the Republican party. 
This statement ignores the fact, of course, that the Demo- 
cratic nominee has as many undesirable political relatives as 
the Republican, But in a political fight there is an indisputable 
psychological advantage in being the first to point to the 
skeletons in the opposition’s cupboard. 

The Republicans have naturally tried to minimise the 
advantage of the labour endorsements that Mr Stevenson 
“as won. Senator Nixon, the Republican ‘hominee for Vice- 
‘resident, greeted the news from the CIO and AFL meet- 
‘ngs with the sour comment that the labour leaders could 
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not deliver the vote of the trade union rank and file. There 
is, indeed, no guarantee that they can deliver all of it every- 
where and there is some evidence that, in the 1950 Con- 
gressional election, too ardent support from labour organisa- 
tions did some candidates more harm than good, by alienating 
independent voters. But the trade unionists are now well 
aware of this danger and the Republicans can certainly not 
afford to ignore the importance of Mr Stevenson's labour 
support. For if the union members are efficiently registered as 
voters and brought to the polls on November 4th, a question 
of organisation to which labour leaders have always paid 
much attention, their influence could swing closely contested 
states like California, Illinois, Michigan and Ohio into the 
Democratic column. And it is on these large industrial states 
that both candidates are countire for victory. 


American Notes 
Boiling Oil 
If any proof were needed that, between now and next 
November, the heat will be put on in Washington by domestic 
politics rather than by international considerations, it has 
been provided by the smoking out of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s report on-the alleged cartel arrangements between 
the five leading American petroleum corporations and the 
Anglo-Iranian and Royal Dutch-Shell companies. Together 
these seven firms are supposed to have eliminated competition 
in the international trade in oil, from production through 
refining to distribution, by means of agreements, on market- 
ing and pricing, made between 1928 and 1934. 

A report dealing with restraints on trade by the industry— 
which is traditionally the favourite target of the trust-busters 
—is obviously just the fuel the Democrats need for building 
a fire under Republican big business, and for warming up 
the anti-monopolistic prejudices of the voters. In addition, 
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the Democratic vice-presidential candidate, Mr Sparkman, is 
the chairman of the Senate Small Business Committee, which 
has long been interested in the FTC report because of its 
concern about the danger to the independent domestic oil 
producers of competition from the international companies. 
Although Mr Sparkman denies having pressed the President, 
it must be for the sake of sticking a useful feather in his 
campaign cap that President Truman has at last consented 
to the publication of a report which deals largely with nego- 
tiations over the development of the Middle-Eastern oil 
fields ; for the political situation in that area is as delicate 
now as it was last year when the report was suppressed in 
order not to embarrass the State Department. 


The companies are reserving their defence, which rests 
partly on a denial of the charge, partly on a claim that many 
things now being objected to were done with the full approval 
of the State Department, until next week when a grand jury 
is to consider whether or not they should be indicted under 
the anti-trust laws. Meanwhile, however, the American com- 
panies concerned, with the exception of the Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, which may be included later, are already being sued for 
$67 million in damages by the Department of Justice, acting 
on behalf of the Mutual Security Agency as the Economic 
Co-operation Administration’s successor. The charges arise 
out of one of the practices described in the FTC report, under 
which oil prices all over the world are based on costs at the 
American Gulf ports, far higher than costs at, say, Persian 
Gulf ports. The companies justify this practice by claiming 
that oil prices depend on world supply and demand, not on 
costs of production. 


But the practice, it is alleged, meant that European 
countries buying Middle-Eastern oil from American com- 
panies were charged “ exorbitant ” prices and that the Ameri- 
can taxpayer suffered, since payment came from foreign aid 
funds. Furthermore, the price of Middle-Eastern oil 
“ dumped ” in the United States, is said to have been much 
lower than that charged in Europe, thus contravening the 
legal requirement that no foreign aid money should be used 
to buy commodities at prices higher than those prevailing 
in the United States. But there is a suspicion that election 
politics may also enter into this case. For these contracts 
were approved by Mr Paul Hoffmann, now one of General 
Eisenhower’s advisers, when he was in charge of ECA ; they 
are being queried by Mr Averell Harriman, a leading 
Democrat, who heads MSA, 


* * x 


Absorbing the Steel Shock 


The federal budget is one of the few economic indica- 
tors that has turned downwards lately ; in its case that is the 
way it ought to go. The President’s revised estimates, now 
that the 1953 fiscal year has actually begun, show revenues, 
at $68.7 billion, expenditures, at $79 billion, and the coming 
cash deficit all falling below last January’s forecast, the deficit 
by $4 billion. The decline in revenue is because corporate 
profits are yielding-less in taxation than had been expected ; 
nevertheless there is no doubt that the tax collectors’ record 
haul, of almost $65 billion, in the 1952 fiscal year will be 
surpassed. Congressional pruning of appropriations is the 
main reason why estimated expenditure has fallen, but the 


steel strike is also partly responsible, for it means that spend- - 


ing on armaments will be prevented, by shortages of steel, 
from mounting as sharply as had been expected. 


This has, however, the advantage, from the point of view 
. of the national economy, that the defence programme will be 
stretched out still further than had been expected—the peak 
period will not now come before mid-1953—and that the 
critical moment when government spending begins to drop 
has again been postponed. But the shock both to rearmament 
and to ordinary industrial output resulting from the steel 
strike is being absorbed surprisingly quickly. During the 
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present quarter the gross national product is bound to stop 
rising, but well before the end of the year it should have 
resumed its upward climb, a climb which is not simply in 
dollar value but in actual physical output. It was govern- 
ment spending on national security that speeded up the rise 
in the gross national product so noticeably in the second 
quarter of this year and armament factories are of course 
getting first claim on scarce steel supplies, with the day when 
there will be plenty for everyone put off until next year. 
But with an election round the corner the Government does 
not want to risk unemployment in civilian industrial centre;; 
in consequence makers of automobiles and other consume: 
goods are. not being kept so short of steel as they had feared. 


Many of them in retrospect regard the steel strike as a 
relief rather than a shock, for it enabled them to get rid of 
uncomfortably large stocks of the refrigerators and wash- 
ing machines which had been selling badly for so long. 
Demand for these has now been stimulated by Congress’s 
insistence on relaxing restrictions on instalment credit but. 
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still afraid of nipping this reviving market in the bud, manu- 
facturers are hesitating to pass on to consumers all the in- 
creases in their costs arising from the increase in the price 
of steel which was part of the strike settlement. That settle- 
ment is therefore unlikely to be as immediately inflationary 
as was predicted by the Price Stabiliser, Mr Ellis Arnall, who 
has now left Washington to its fate. 


But even the Secretary of Commerce, who always took 2 
more cheerful view of the situation, admits that another spiral! 
of rising wages and prices may be on the way. This depends 
on whether the steel settlement was' the end of the last round 
of inflation or the beginning of the next. It looks as if it might 
be the beginning, for between now and the election the 
Administration will shardly dare to refuse wage increases ‘0 
voters faced with a rising cost of living: in July the con- 
sumers’ price index went higher than ever before. The 
stimulus came from food prices, pushed up by the drought ; 
they have steadied now, but the general trend is still upwards 
and Congress took away what power the Administration had 
to reverse it. Mr Tighe Woods, Mr Arnall’s successor, wi!! 
find it as hard to preserve stability in his new job as he did 
in his old, where he was supposed to hold down rents. 


* * * 


Candidates on the Middle Road 


This week both General Eisenhower and Governc! 
Stevenson began their election campaigns with supposed!y 
non-political speeches to the American Legion convention in 
New York. From there both are taking to the road and it 
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looks like a middle road for both. Careful planning will 
probably prevent them meeting again geographically, but 
ideologically they are far too close together at the moment to 
suit the politicians. This is partly because both are naturally 
moderate in their views, partly because both want the 
support of the independent, undecided voters, to whom 
extremes do not appeal. 3 

The need to strike out in a direction of his own is at least 
one of the reasons why General Eisenhower in his address 
to the Legion advocated what seems to be a dangerously 
iggressive foreign policy. For a few days earlier he had com- 
mended, in principle at least, President Truman’s policy on 
Korea and some of his domestic social policies as well. 
As a result the General found that he was. earning the 
“ me-too ” label that is supposed to have cost Mr Dewey his 
victory in 1948. So far it has only cost General Eisenhower 
‘he support of Colonel McCormick and the Chicago Tribune, 
which he can well do without ; the Colonel is forming a new 
“ American party,” but will confine its activities to the Con- 
sressional elections for the present. However, as the Scripps- 
Howard press has warned General Eisenhower, a candidate 
campaigning on the “need for a change ” cannot win by en- 
dorsing the policies of the Administration that is supposed 
to heed changing. 


* 


Mr Stevenson, on the other hand, has been getting into 
trouble for admitting that the Administration, which he wants 
the voters to continue, does indeed need a change, that there 
is a “mess in Washington.” For him, as Mr Truman has 
sharply reminded him, the danger is that he will dissociate 
himself too much from that Administration’s record and 
undermine the solid foundation of party workers and trade 
unionists on which past Democratic victories have been built. 
To get back to the Truman line, and also certainly in order 
to be true to his own high principles, Mr Stevenson last 
week bravely risked cracking another of the Democratic 
corner-stones, the solid South. In an interview with Governor 
Shivers of Texas, a large southern state which the Republicans 


already hoped to win, Mr Stevenson refused to compromise 


on the tidelands oil issue. The oil under the coastal waters 

df the states is now, according to a Supreme Court decision, . 
controlled by the federal government and Mr Stevenson made 

it clear that if Congress again tried to give this oil to the 

states he would follow Mr Truman’s example and veto the 

Bill. And a furious Mr Shivers left declaring he would not 

vote for Mr Stevenson and might lead his friends into the 

Eisenhower camp if they wanted to go. 

In his speech to the American Legion Mr Stevenson showed 
his sympathy for another of Mr Truman’s courageous stands, 
that against exaggerated anti-Communism. The way in which 
Mr Stevenson explained this problem, and that in which he 
elaborated the main theme of his address, the meaning of 
patriotism, has confirmed the faith-of those who believe that 
here is a man who could be a great President. 

* * * 

Scraping the Barrel 

Europe is not alone in worrying about soldiers for its 
armies ; in the United States, the men called up when con- 
scription was resumed in September, 1950, after the Korean 
outbreak, are nearing the end of their two-year period of 
service. Of the Army’s present strength of 1,558,000 men, 
about 700,000 will be released during the next year, and the 
armed forces altogether will need about 1,200,000 men 
between now and next June for replacements and expansion. 
While the Air Force (1,061,000 men), the Navy (835,000 


volte, ae A men) draw entirely on § —8 to 32 degrees Fahrenheit and can be used over and over 
volunteers, the Army leans heavily on conscription, and it —again, has been developed by a Californian firm and is already 
will soon be scraping the bottom of the barrel of 18} to 26 — in by shi and industry. A mixture of water and 
year olds now liable for service. The sharp upward swing a special produces a gelatin material that can be 
in the number called up or “ drafted ” by local Selective frozen and at will with no gas or water seepage ; the 


Service boards at the Army’s request—from 30,000 in 
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September to 47,000 in October—teflects the accelerating 
need for replacements, to be found from a diminishing supply. 

Over a million men have been drafted in the past two 
years, and 700,000 have volunteered. The Selective Service 
policy has been to begin with men of 25 and work down- 
wards ; 20 year olds are now being taken and before long men 
of 19 will be called. Although about 800,000 boys reach 
registration age each year, many of those between 184 and 
20 have already volunteered, or are excused because they are 
students or apprentices. Of the entire 184 to 26 age group, 
1.6 million are automatically excluded because they have 
already done military service while nearly 3.5 million are at 
present deferred. 

Draft officials, driven by the need for about 50,000 men a 
month from October on, are therefore being driven to take 
stock of the deferment policies which keep such a large 
number out of uniform. Over 300,000 men are deferred 
because they are engaged in essential work, another 100,000 
are farmers, and there are 200,000 in school and college with 
sufficiently high academic standing to keep them out of the 
Army until their schooling is completed. Unsatisfactory 
health has caused the rejection of 1.§ million more, but it is 
doubtful whether mental and physical standards, now as 
moderate as they were during the war, can be lowered further. 


The most likely candidates for review and the largest 
remaining group of deferred men, totalling almost a million, 
are those with dependents, usually children. While technic- 
ally liable to be called up, fathers are now exempted by 
executive order, but Army officials forecast that by next 
summer they will be forced to ask for the drafting of “ post- 
Korea” fathers. This step can be taken under present laws, 
while other solutions for manpower difficulties, such as raising 
the age limit or lengthening the term of service, would need 
new legislation ; this would be even less acceptable to Con- 
gress than in the past, now that European conscription has 
begun to move in the opposite direction. Until the election 
is over, the services will content themselves, and try to content 
the Congressional critics of the way they use money and men, 
by making efficiency surveys; the Air Force has already 
announced plans for “rigorous austerity” to reduce the 
number of “ chairborne ” personnel. 


Shorter Notes 


The McCarran Internal Security Act has forced a judge 
to rule, with much regret, that a Finn, Mr Karl Latva, who 
has lived in the United States for many years and has an 
American family, must be deported because he once paid 
go cents in dues to the Communist party. This happened 
eighteen years ago, and Mr Latva claims to have had no 
connection with the party since. He revealed his Com- 
munist membership voluntarily when seeking US citizenship 
and the Department of Justice expects to find some way of 
avoiding his deportation. 


* 


Modern alchemists searching fer a method of purifying 
salt or brackish water in large quantities will have the aid 
of a $2 million grant from the federal government over the 
next five years. Most of the money will be given to private 
firms for research on the project, which is actively sponsored 
by the Department of the Interior. 


* 


Non-melting ice, which is available at temperatures from 


thawed 
amount of powder fixes the temperature when frozen. 
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What are silicones, Mr. Sims, Sir? 


The silicones are a most interesting group of materials based on organic compounds of silicon. 

To industry the most outstanding merit of silicones is their marked resistance to the effects of intense 

heat and cold. They are used, for example, in jointing and insulating materials for jet engines and electric motors. 
They have other special applications in heat-resistant paints, car polishes, and the shower-proofing of texti!cs. 
Midland Silicones Ltd. are the marketing organisation for the full range of silicone rubbers, resins, 

varnishes and fluids, some of which are already being manufactured by Albright & Wilson | ‘d. 


OT erm tom ALBRIGHT & WILSON LTD 


49 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


The Fifth Soviet Five- Year Plan—I 
TE, 


_. Keeping Up 


Ts Soviet planners have finally revealed their cards and 

published a draft of their Five-Year Plan for the years 
1951-55. Some‘eighteen months after the completion of the 
first postwar plan, we can at last get-a glance at its suc- 
cessor. Although its ultimate targets have remained secret, 
the plan has been in operation, and some time ago the 
Russians published a balance sheet: of its first year. it is 
now possible to see what changes they propose to make in 
che next four years, including thé current -one. 

High targets are no novelty to a student of the Russian 
economy, and he has come to take average annual increases 
of about 10 percent in the national income and 12 per cent 
in gross industrial production almost for granted. This ‘is 


in fact what the new plan foresees ; i.¢., a rise over the five - 


vears of about 60 per cent in national income and 70 
per cent in the gross output of industry. The rate is 
somewhat slower than in the previous plan, but this can be 
explained partly by the naturally quicker tempo of postwar 
reconstruction atid partly by the introduction of a more 
realistic measuring tod—the current f9§1 prices instead 
of the obsolete-#925-7 prices used in“ previous calculations. 

In heavy industry the pattern is changed but little. In 
absolute terms, output of coal, electricity and pig iron will 
increase on an average during the four years slightly more 
than last year, The average annual rise in oil production 
—about 7 million tons—is substantially higher and only 
in steel does the annual rise fall from about 4 to some 3} 
million tons. In fact among the basic industries steel seems 
to be the only one where a temporary stage of diminishing 
returns has set in and the rate of expansion is considerably 
slowed down—least for pig iron and most for crude steel. 
Possibly steel capacity has outstripped its supply of raw 
materials and, im addition, scrap is no longer as plentiful as 
it used to be, ‘This relative set-back in expansion is 
apparently to be compensated by a gréat improvement in 
quality. On the other hand; the output of ¢lectricity— 
thanks partly to the ~———* the large hydro-electric 
stations—and that of oil, are forging ahead at an increasing 


pace. On the whole, as one would expect, the Soviet planners ._ 


are intent on maintaining the tetrific rhythm of develop- 
ment in heavy industry. 


More Consumer Goods 


What is startling, however, is that they are apparently 
(0 maintain this :pace in heavy industry without neglecting 
the other branches of the economy. In the last plan, for 
example, total industrial production was scheduled to exceed 
the 1940 level by nearly ‘a half, and actually exceeded it by 
nearly three-quarters, while most consumer goods were only 
to reach the prewar output and even so some of them 
failed to reach their targets. Now, if the output of producers’ 
goods is to rise by over 80 per cent in the five years, that 
of consumer goods is to increase by over 60 per cent. This 
is not all. There are still’ more ‘ambitious plans for -agri- 
culture. For imstance, the 1950 grain target—at 127.5 
million tons—was Only a few million tons higher than the 
1940 output. Hyen this proved too stiff and the actual 
crop fell some 3 million tons short of it. In 1951 it was 
still lower and the present yield is not likely to be very 
much better. Yet for 1955 the Russians are planning an 


the Pressure 


output of between 175 and 187 million tons of grain. In 
other words, for the next three years the Soviet grain harvest 
should increase on average by at least 15 million tons a year. 

The previous plan, as well:as its predecessots, owed its 
success to a large extent to a continued expansion of the 
industrial labour force, Thus by 1950 industrial production 
was 73 per cent higher than in 1940, but during the same 
period the number of workers and employees rose by some- 
where between 6,700,000 and 8,800,000 or by 25 to 30 
per cent (the official figures were somewhat ambiguous). 
If the longer: working hours are taken into account, actual 
productivity could not have risen by more than 15 to 20 
per cent, though the Russians have claimed twice that levei. 
During the new plan, the number of workers and employees 
should be raised from 39.2 million to 43.7 million, that is by 
only 1§ per cent. Hence productivity will have to increas¢ 
by about 50 per cent in fact and not merely on paper, if 
the plan is to be fulfilled. 


Heavy industry should reach its targets whatever happens, 
and may well reach them ahead of schedule. If there is no 
emergency revision and if production continues ior some 
time at the speed now preied by the planners, the long- 
term goals outlined by Stalin could be reached just on time. 
Speaking in 1946, Stalin declared that after three five-year 
plans the Soviet Union should be able to produce §0 million 
tons of pig iron, 60 million tons of steel and oil and soo 
million tons of coal, If the present pattern continues this 
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will actually. be the output of Soviet industry in 1960, 
with the exception of oil, whose target should be reached— 
or rather exceeded by 10 million tons—by 1955. Inci- 
dentally, Stalin’s figures, though announced only in 1946, 
were apparently based on long-term calculations made on 
the eve of the war, and but for the ravages wrought by the 
Germans, they might well have beeft nearing completion now. 


The war was a terrible set-back and even with the greatest 
exertions the prewar level was recovered only towards the 
end of 1948. This has also spoilt, or at least postponed, 
the great Soviet dream of “overtaking and outstripping 
the advanced capitalist countries.” One does not know what 
use Malenkov and Saburov will make of the economic 
material at their disposal during the forthcoming i9th 


- Congress, but at the previous Congress in 1939 both 


Stalin and Molotoy made ample comparisons with the West. 
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After boasting the superior rate of progress. in the Soviet 
Union, they both insisted that the rate of development 
should not be confused with the level of development. 
Taking figures for 1937 they computed a table of per caput 
production of the chief industrial products and after 
candidly admitting the relative backwardness of Russia they 
stated that the advanced Western output must be reached 
and exceeded to pave the way to Communism. The table 
above is built on the same lines as Molotov’s with data for 
1951 and Russia’s planned figures as well. 


Comparing these data with Molotov’s one cap see both 
the glory and the handicaps of Russia. In 1951, Soviet per 
caput output was already substantially higher than before 
the war. By 1955 per caput output of pig iron and steel 
should be nearly twice the 1937 level, over twice for coal, 
over 3 times for cement, and for electric power, 3} times. 
It will become comparable with the current output of 
France, but still distant from that of Germany and the United 
Kingdom, and with the United States per caput production 
looming far on the horizon. 


Basic PRODUCTION 
(Million metric tons) 


| 1951 





| 1955 





| = 

| United Francet USSR 
Siates | and West; USSR planned 

Germany 

Casl,.. is seneicas | 23-0 398-4 281-0 372-0 

O83 579 a ekata 309-0 ae 42-3 70-0 

Electricity® ¢..... 370-2 147-4 103-0 162-5 

Pig WOR iciccs 63-9 29-3 22-1 34-1 

Crude steel.....:. | 95-4 59°2 31-3 44-2 

* 1,000 million kWh, ¢ Excluding Saar. 
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Yet per caput output tells only part of the story. It is 
important for the standard of life, not for economic potential. 
Here the Soviet Union’s prospective economic weight holds 
the balance well against the combined current output of the 
United Kingdom, France and Germany. True, these countries 
will not remain stationary ; and the American levels of pro- 
duction are still unattainable for the Soviet Union. But even 
such a supremacy on the economic front in Europe was 
unbelievable not so long ago. This must be the Soviet 
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rulers’ consolation and.may well dictate their policy. They 
hope to reduce slowly the West’s advantage in economic 
potential to such proportions as to be able to counterbalance 
it with their other trump cards.. On paper, at least, they 
do not look as if they are planning in ation of an 
imminent conflict. Possibly in the near future now the 
Russians will bank on General Time as they once did on 
General Winter. 


(To be continued.) 


Hesitation in Egypt 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


WHEN Egypt got rid of King Farouk on July 26th and threw 
his. sycophantic followers into prison, the exhilaration of 
the country swept it straight forward into plans for a benevo- 
lent revolution which, without bloodshed, would narrow the 
immense gap between rich and There would be, in 

icular, an agrarian reform which would affect 70 per 
cent of the population and, at the outset, a purge of those 
venal people whose activities had cankered the very roots 
of national life. 


Except in the Moslem Brotherhood which has the idea of 
an “Islamic State” based on the teachings of the Koran, 
there was no ideological context to this movement. The 
most extreme results envisaged would not exceed the aims 
of modest democratic socialists in the West. To a large 
extent, the execution of reform has been entrusted to people 
who in any country other than Egypt would be considered 
reasonably conservative. Nor does Egypt need, at the 
moment, anything greater than the creation of an efficient, 
trustworthy .administration, the reconstruction of political 
parties, the punishment of those grossly dishonest in the 
immediate past and a carefully constructed plan of agrarian 
reform to be executed within the possibilities of the Egyptian 
economy ; for although this would leave the social structure 
fundamentally unchanged, the effects would be revolutionary. 
Even such modest aims as these would be difficult to achieve, 
but the attempt would still enable Egypt to retain enough 
stability to encourage foreign economic co-operation, upon 
which its regeneration must to a large extent depend. 

After one month of “ the new Eeypt,” however, it is being 
pertinently asked whether in fact structure of govern- 
ment which has grown up around an orthodox Cabinet and 
the Army makes it possible to achieve even these moderate 
aims. The Cabinet, led by Aly Maher, is clearly intent on 
— ieee of and reform and 7 

erence to procedure in operating the purge. The 
Army, which purged the palace by a whe con- 
stitution and now supplies the power on which the Cabinet 
depends, is to a large extent accepting government by the 
Government ; but in so doing its radicalism is losing its 
momentum. Premier Aly Maher and the Army leaders are 
not in conflict over their broad aims, but they are having to 
work’ hard to agree on targets, timing and methods, 

This is evident in some of the hesitation on major ques- 
tions. —Two weeks have passed since is was sentenced 
to death in summary fashion for leading the revolt of workers 
at Kafr el-Dawar which resulted in several deaths. Major- 
General Mohamed Neguib described him as a traitor and 
said it was better that one should die to save many. Yet there 
is no date. fixed for the execution of Khamis and, although he 
may be hanged, it is clear that his case has caused anxicty. 
If the first to die in a movement for workers and peasants 
is a worker it is unfortunate ; and, in any case, there is 4 
feeling that the Kafr el-Dawar workers were as much stirred 
by the mood of the hour as by instigators. hg ood oman 


the breaking-up of the bi | 
obviously drawing to the technical difficultics 


involved in this very necessary reform. Then there is the 
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_.. transmission area— THREE CONTINENTS 


TWO HUNDRED FEET into the air of 
Barbados, most easterly of the West 
Indies, rises a lattice steel mast, flanked 
by two others. They identify the 
station of Cable & Wireless Ltd., one of 
the most important places in the 
Commonwealth communications 
system,and their purposeis toensurethat 
London can always keep in touch with 
Montreal and Melbourne with London. 

Messages between places far apart 
normally go direct through the cables 
or by wireless. But there are times 
when direct radio-telegraph contact is 
difficult, as, for instance, when -sun- 
spots or magnetic disturbances affect 
reception between London and 
Montreal. To keep the traffic moving 
rapidly and securely Cable & Wireless 
Ltd. have installed long-distance relay 
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links. The radio waves from London 
are diverted southwards to Barbados, 
which automatically sends them north- 
wards without interruption. Barbados 
also links Melbourne with London, 
across 14,000 miles, when atmospheric 
conditions affect the direct route. 

To carry the load of messages that 
maintain Commonwealth communica- 
tions and earn currency from foreign 
countries, Cable & Wireless Ltd. 
provide security and speed. That 
entails constant maintenance and de- 
velopment, no easy matter when labour 
and materials are rising in cost. But 
progress continues and the Company 
carries every kind of message from 
birthday greetings to State despatches, 
fulfilling its function as part of Britain’s 
Business. 
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On the evidence of Aly Maher’s policy, one w j 
that he seeks to maintain three things: first, a sound 
economic poticy ; secondly, carefully graduated reforms ; and 
thirdly, the support of as wide a section of the population 
as possible. It 1s the third aim which seems inconsistent both 
with the intentions of the movement and the position of the 
Army. In a- country where corruption and social privilege 
are so deeply embedded, real reform can only be achieved in 
face of aritagonism from powerful vested interests. 

There seems equal evidence that the Army does not see 
its own position clearly. Its insistence on restoring the 
constitution and parli life, its tacit acceptance of 
next February as the possible date for elections, its constant 
reiteration that government is the duty of the civil authori- 


ties, suggests a faith that tortuous legal processes, constitu- » 


tional reform and the reconstruction of political parties can 
by persuasion and civil action complete the revolution which 
the Army started by force. In fact, the parties and the medley 
of vested interests involved are sitting tight. They know 
that in Egypt time .can cure all. 

The Wafd party is-convinced that sufficient momentum 
has already been lost to justify counter-action and is sensible 
enough of the state of the country to realise there are many 
of its opponents who would now be willing to see it stage a 
come back. Its counter-attack is simply an attack on 
Palace as being responsible for corruption, and on the British 
and the Palace together for all those events, mainly the 
burning of Cairo, which discredited the Wafd. The Army 
and the Wafd, and only these two, could regenerate Egypt. 
The Army is wonderful, but not least because it promises 
to restore the constitution and obey the will of the people ; 
for the Wafd is the people, and the people are the Wafd. 
Let all now concentrate on the struggle with Britain ; that 
is, not on the corruption and calamities of Wafd rule, which 
are sinister lies of “the imperialists.” That this case, as 
presented in Al-Misri and a speech by the Wafd’s leader, 
Mustapha Nahas, is a hotchpotch of special pleading and 
prevarication does not mean it can be disregarded. [If it is 
sustained it will have its effect in the streets and restore to 
the Wafd some political initiative. Its aim is to palsy the 
Government and the Army, so that they fall apart and the 
movement disintegrates, leaving the country to the Wafd 
machine. The new order would change, giving place to old. 


Danger from Extremists 


It is natural for business interests, particularly foreign 
interests, to consider the moderation of the reform movement 
as a good thing ; and, in a country such as Egypt where the 
economic and social conditions are chaotic and complicated, 
carefulness is certainly required to avoid a complete break- 
down. But the action of the Wafd has given one pointer 
to the dangers of too slow a change for the better. This 
country and, more particularly, this Army, will not easily 
accept disillusionment or forget the lesson of the coup 
d'état. The Wafd almost certainly miscalculates in believing 
that the Army will let it recover power, but the defeat of 
the Wafd could be caused by a new upsurge of extreme 
elements within the Army. The worst thing that could 
happen to Egypt is the overthrow of the new movement 
by a newer movement formed from conflicting, extreme 
eroups which have nothing in.common but xenophobia and 
ll-digested ideas of sweeping reforms. 

One might fairly conclude that the best thing that could 
happen in Egypt is the rapid extension of radical reforms 
and of the purge by the present moderate Army and civil 
leaders, in order to maintain the momentum of the move- 
ment; in other words, a more logical acceptance of the 
a which the Army accepted when it dethroned 
the King, " 


The Cost of Telling the 
_ Truth 


One might think that close and constant attention would be 
given to any activity which can be described simultaneously 
as “ one of the main links of the Commonwealth ” and “ one 
of the main facets of the rearmament programme.” But in 
the past there has been surprisingly little public interest in 
British broadcasting to other countries. The Sclect Com- 
mittee on Estimates from whose report the above words are 
quoted is the-first independent body to publish a detailed 
inquiry into the subject, and its recommendations and 
minutes throw much new light on to the BBC's external 
services. 


In recent months, the massive jamming operations mounted 
by Communist governments in an attempt to cut their sub- 
jects off from their last means of getting news from abroad 
have focused attention on the part of the radio “front” 
that coincides with the iron curtain. The new report is a 
useful reminder that British external broadcasting covers a 
much wider field than this. In addition to programmes for 
Europe and Asia, it provides news and entertainment for the 
whole Commonwealth, for English-speaking listeners through- 
out the world, and for British forces overseas. The Treasury 
grant-in-aid on which these services depend has to cover 
“ Calling All Forces” as well as news bulletins for Eastern 
Germany, and programmes in Maltese and Afrikaans go out 
alongside those in Russian and Czech. 


Relaying the News 


The Commonwealth countries clearly appreciate the BBC’s 
efforts. Its short-wave news bulletins are rebroadcast by 
Stations in New Zealand and Ceylon, and by Canada’s 
French-language network. Indian and Australian stations 
rebroadcast other BBC programmes, and even South Africa, 
where rebroadcasting of BBC news was stopped in 1950, still 
relays non-political programmes such as sports reports. The 
North American service finds Canadian stations willing to 
use as much material as can be supplied, and BBC recorded 
transcriptions are also widely used by United States nei- 
works ; last December 1,383 American and 105 Canadian 
stations were rebroadcasting London programmés, and one 
weekly programme is regularly rebroadcast by over 200 
American stations. The external services are also doing a 
good deal to help colonial territories to develop their own 
broadcasting systems. Some thirty BBC employees are at 
present seconded to various colonial services, ranging from 
the West Indies to Uganda, where the protectorate’s. first 
station is now being set up with BBC aid. Six are now in 
Nigeria, helping- to organise the local service launched in 
Lagos a few months ago, which will cover the whole territory 
by next year. Existing colonial stations rebroadcast a high 
proportion of programmes from London, and use BBC news 
as the basis for their own transmissions. 


The grant-in-aid also has to cover the cost of the monitor- 
ing service, which Collects from other countries’ broadcasts a 
‘ous supply of news and background information. The 
Seesct Comeitnee was told that perhaps only a quarter of the 
monitoring service’s activities could be regarded as of direct 
value to the BBC departments concerned with putting out 
news. Most monitoring, in fact, is a service to the Foreign 
Office, the Board of Trade, the defence departments and 
other organisations which need a full and rapid supply of 
political, commercial and strategic information from all parts 
of the world. Here the emphasis is naturally on countries 
in which the press cannot operate freely. The Soviet Union, 
its satellites in Europe, and China are covered as fully as 
possible, while very little monitoring of western European 
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stations is done, and none at all of stations in the Common-— 


wealth or the United States. 


A summary of the main divisions of the external services’ 
expenditure shows how the funds available are stretched to 
cover very different purposes: 











(£ ’000) 
z SF EEEEEEEETET EERE ETRE EEE EER 
} teh | | ; 
| English |,. so, , Latin | Monit Trans- 

| Total | tanguage EUrOPe ase Asian American} oring cription 

BS eo a aa ee ee a Bee a 
1947-48 ... | 3,896 | L472 | 2286 | Sal 361 251 | 205 
1948-49 ., 4,132 1367 | 1346 | 575 353 281 | 210 
1949-50... | 4/382 | 1413 | 1450 | 575 |: 3 350 227 
1950-51... | 4,754 1,428 | 1,572 793 369 355 237 
1953-52*.. | 4,659 1431 | 1,688 | 524 341 444 231 
1952-53¢ .. | 4,820 1530 | 1900 | 559 175 454 202 

| 4 $s 


| 





* Provisional. + Estimate. 


When it is remembered that the monitoring service is 
primarily an intelligence service, and that the English pro- 
grammes and the transcription service are largely concerned 
with the needs of the Commonwealth and forces overseas, 
the costs of actual broadtasting to foreign countries can be 
seen more clearly. The Select Committee saw this clearly 
enough. They recommend that monitoring should hence- 
forth be financed by a separate grant-in-aid, and that the 
question of Commonwealth participation in the cost of news 
service should be examined. The merits of the second point 
seem doubtful. It is arguable that Commonwealth countries 
owe the BBC something in return for its entertainment 
programmes, and indeed in some cases they pay for transcrip- 
tion rights ; but news is a very different matter, and it may 
be held that Britain gains more from the fact that Common- 
wealth countries look to London so much for news than 
could be gained by any appeal for financial support. A 
similar view may be taken of the committee’s suggestion that, 
where appropriate, BBC transcription programmes should be 
supported by commercial sponsorship—a project which does 
not held out much hope of either diplomatic or commercial 
SUCCESS, 5 


A Threat to Exports 


Moreover, as the committee learnt, the scope for the trans- 
scription service has been severely reduced by recent 
economies. Until last year nearly a quarter of this service 
was directed to Latin America, where some 250 stations out 
of 400 were regularly using BBC transcriptions. _Now the 
Corporation has had to close its offices in Argentina, Brazil, 
Colombia and Mexico, and the lack of representatives on the 
spot has made it impossible to distribute transcriptions in 
an area where there are so many independent stations that 
personal contacts are essential. Direct rebroadcasting of 
British programmes by Latin American stations has also 
fallen off for the same reason ; the loss involved may be 
gauged from the fact that before the cuts BBC programmes 
formed thirty per cent of all broadcasting in Chile. Together 
with the reduction of direct broadcasts from London in 
Spanish and Portuguese from nine hours daily to four hours, 
these cuts have made many Latin Americans feel not only 
that Britain is in a very serious economic plight, but also 
that British interest in the continent has fallen off dramatic- 
ally. The Select Committee takes the view that “ it may well 
be that the abandonment of most of the Latin American 
services will cost Britain dear in exports.” 

In this connection, the committee was surprised to learn 
that, while the Foreign Office, the Colonial and Common- 
wealth Relations Offices and the defence departments are 
“ prescribing ” for the external services, the 
Board of Trade is not. The committee’s minutes give the 
impression that, if commercial factors had been more fully 
considered, the Latin American services might not have 
been left to bear the main brunt of this year’s cuts in output. 
It is therefore now recommended that the Board of Trade 
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should become a prescribing t and should be more 
closely associated with the external services. 

Formally, of course, the external services, like the rest of 
the BBC, deal with the Post Office rather than with any othe; 
government t. But the Select Committee found 
that for most practical purposes the Post Office serves as little 
more than a clearing house; its representative, uncer 

uestioning, seemed at one point to be on the verge of saying 

t it was, in fact, just a post office. Moreover the committee 
felt “ grave doubts ” whether the present procedures are the 
best way of reconciling adequate operational freedom for the 
BBC with adequate parliamentary control over the spending 
of public money. They do not suggest that opportunities for 
economy are being missed ; indeed, they point out that cuts 
have had to be made every year throughout the last five 
years, and that there is little scope now even for minor 
economies. But they propose that, if Parliament is to deter- 
mine the broad distribution of effort between such different 
aims as Commonwealth broadcasting and broadcasting to 
eastern Europe, an annual White Paper should be presented 
showing the main headings of intended expenditure. 

At the same time, they recommend that the annual 
grants-in-aid should be .replaced by five-yearly grants. 
Whatever the level of expenditure, the advantages of allowing 
the BBC to see its way clear ahead for several years seemed 
to be overwhelming. External broadcasting is a delicate 
plant, slow to take root in the affections of foreign listeners, 
and easily damaged by abrupt changes. The BBC has built 
up, over a decade or more, an international reputation which 
is still potent even today when rival broadcasting systems 
have far outstripped it in terms of output ; and if the external 
services must now ‘be kept on a tight rein owing to lack of 
funds, there is all the more reason for enabling them to plan 
on a long-term basis. — 


India and Communism 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA] 


Wuen the Upper House of the Indian Parliament passed the 
anti-Communist preventive detention bill recently, one 
Communist member made the startling declaration that if 
the Communist Party came to power it would bring all 
“landlords, capitalists and black marketeers” before the 
people and, if necessary, shoot.them. This is typical of the 
sound and fury of the Communists in the Indian Parliament. 
But since the novelty of their outbursts has worn off there 
has been a relapse into a too comfortable feeling that thew 
mischief value has perhaps been exaggerated. In the House 
of the People their numbers (27 out of 497) do not qualify 
them to be treated formally as the Opposition: in the two 
State Assemblies of Madras and Travancore-Cochin, where 
they are sufficiently strongly represented to threaten the 
stability of Congress governments, they have not so far 
shown signs of being able to unseat them. In Madras, Mr C. 
Rajagopalachari has just obtained a comfortable majority 
on a vote of confidence, and in Travancore-Cochin the danger 
has been averted by a timely closing of Congress ranks. 

If one-were to regard the legislatures as the main batt!c- 
field, complacency might be justified. The Communists have 
cut a poor parliamentary figure. A. K. their Lea:ier 
in the Lower House, is more used to mob,oratory, and finds 


the time limit on too restrictive. Hiren Mukerjec, 3 
Bengali intel is too theatrical. They have had oppor- 


tunities for scoring points, since Congress Party members, 
loc 80 intg ou ccoepenal Opposition and now 
the supporters of a cautious, orthodox administration, 2:¢ 
ie Conn dao ee but 
the Communists have overdone the ranting abuse. Also 
they have made it too crudely obvious that their only interest 
in some of the issues they support, for inguistic 
states, is to create and foster divisions. They provided 
openings for Congressmen, both Ministers and back- 
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benchers, to score off them by hard hitting or ridicule. It 
is satisfactory to hear the government provoked into forth- 
right defence of such things as Commonwealth membership, 
the virtues of British businessmen, and American aid. It is 
refreshing to find that there is Congress young blood, such 
a< the adventurous Dr S, N. Sinha, ex-officer of the Russian 
\rmy and pupil of Maxim Gorki, capabie of accusing, with 
suthority, Indian Communists of extra-territorial loyaltics, 
nd of conduct which, in countries known to him, would 
carn the guillotine. The Conimunists have indeed succeeded 

striking some welcome sparks out of the Congress Party. 


But Parliament is not the main battle-field. It is a good 

- for a loud-speaker through which the simple theses of 
“ommunist doctrine can be blared, with damnable iteration. 
rhe Communists do not mind who hears the answers, so 
ong as their own voices are heard. The larger audience to 
hom these are addressed are not impressed by debating 
ints, but by noise. For the Communists, Parliament is a 
ieshow ; and there are some doubts in the party about the 
fulness of their presence there. Their Cominform men- 

s have probably not revised the long-standing dictum that 

he Communist Party enters parliaments not for construc- 
ive work, but so that the masses may destroy from within 
.¢ bourgeois state machine and Parliament itself: ‘The real 
‘rial of strength is outside Parliament. Here the Congress 
Party is at a disadvantage, for whereas.the Communist 
organisation is efficient and energetic, Congress is still an 
amorphous and imperfeetly disciplined mass.’ Nehru and his 
Working Committee are making great efforts to pull it into 
: The residue of Congress prestige and the inherited 
-amework of a sound administration have given the govern- 
ment in power a start ; but the Communists have wiped out 
some of the handicap. Their flair for selecting weak spots 
nd conéentrating efficient organisation on them brought 
hem surprisingly good results in South India at the last 
elections, and is still being put to good use. They may be 
imerically negligible as an opposition, but the other opposi- 
on groups, except the discredited communal _right-wing 
Mahasabha, are no stronger, and the blurred edges of their 
policy make them ineffective: The Communists are there- 
iore at the moment, though at a long remove, the potential 
successors to Congress. Not often, but still too often, one 
hears the Indian in the street say: “The ess have 
promised much and ‘performed little. 4 1 vote 


Communist next time.” 


Four Critical Years 


It is, however, extremely unlikely that India will “go 
Communist.” after. the next elections. It is possible that 
Congress majorities may be reduced, but by no means certain 
‘hat Communist representation in’ Parliament, or even their 
strength in the country, will be increased. Three points have 
\o be remembered in order to keep a perspective. First, the 
Congress Party still has four critical years in which 
to produce from its Five-Year Plan results which can be 
paraded in time for the next election campaign. Some results 
in the form of fertilisers, locomotives, and power and irriga- 
ion projects already in an advanced stage of development, 
will certainly be apparent. Additional results which can be, 
and may well be, shown four years hence, in terms of more 
iood and more employment will strengthen the Congress 
position against the Communists. : 

Secondly, the voter, if he is dissatisfied with Congress, has 
more than one alternative. Apart from the right wing groups, 
there are, to the left of Congress but to the right of the Com- 
munists, the Socialists and the Krishak Mazdoor Praja Party, 
_ pr co an improbable alliance. If they serve no 
“ther useful purpose, they are wedges of political blotting 
paper which can catch “a absorb the spill-over from Con- 
gress before it reaches the Communists. Thirdly, the Com- 
Munists, for all their apparent compactness, have their own 
divisions, and these may well become accentuated. B. T. 
Ranadive, under whose leadership the Communist Party of 
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India tried for three years to exploit, by insurrection and 
violence, the country’s post-independence difficulties, and 
who was suspended from membership, is said to be making a 
comeback, assisted by the poor showing of Communists in 
Parliament. His return would be bitterly resisted by several 
of the present Communist leaders 


Meanwhile the guerilla war in the Telengana districts of 
Hyderabad has been called off, though hard bargaining goes 
on over the.terms on which arms will be surrendered. The 
Communist Party headquarters has been moved frum 
Bombay (which rebuffed them in the elections) to Madras, 
and there are signs that the Communists are turning their 
extra-parliamentary attention to industrial labour. A feature 
of the elections was the small success Communists achieved 
in the industrial cities. Employer-labour relations in industry 
have shown some improvement recently. Although there is 
still plenty of indiscipline and “go-slow,” prolific labour 
legislation and the steering of disputes into the slow ‘and 
devious channels of labour courts and tribunals have led to 
fewer strikes. Now a new policy is emerging, under the 
inspiration of G. L, Nanda of the Planning Commission and 
V. V. Giri, the Labour Minister, which promises further im- 
provement of relations by encouraging the settlement of dis- 
putes through discussions and conciliation outside the courts. 
But industrial peace does not fit in with Communist plans. 
Opportunity has been taken of concessions awarded to labour 
by tribunals in one part of India, to promote agitation for 
similar concessions elsewhere, where conditions may be 
entirely different. This agitation is being conducted almost 
entirely by Communist unions, which thereby acquire merit 
in the eyes of labour vis-d-vis the more moderate Congress- 
sponsored unions. The object is political, and the bidding 
up of demiands (aided by the tendency of tribunals to make 
on principle at least some concession to labour in any dispute) 
already attracts increasing support for the Communist unions. 


Books and Films from Russia 


There has been an increase in the visible distribution 
throughout India of literatureemanating from Soviet Russia, 
well printed, on good paper, with excellent illustrations, the 
sale price of which is clearly far less than the cost of produc- 
tion. It is widely assumed that the sale proceeds go-as a 
contribution to CPI funds. The Government of India has 
been puzzied how to deal with this form of propaganda, 
little if any of which could be described as subversive ; it is 
rather a glorification of Russia and Communism in general, 
like “'The Fall of Berlin” film, which is being shown all 
over India. A first tentative step to control the flood has 
been taken by an official instruction to railway administrations 
to discourage the sale of Soviet books on railway bookstalls, 
since these “are frequently of a tendentious nature.” 


The return some weeks ago of the Indian Cultural Mission 
from their five-week tour round China has aroused public 
interest. in the progress of India’s large Communist 
neighbour. Most members of the Mission have kept a 
discreet silence. Some saw only what they wanted to see, 
and have testified to the contagious: enthusiasm, cultural 
renaissance and desire for peace. Others have given valuabic 
objective accounts. Admitting a-remarkable achievement in 
a short time by Mao Tse-tung’s government, in the unifica- 
tion of the country, agrarian reform, stabilisation of the 
currency, reduction’ of brigandage and corruption, and point- 
ing to some lessons which India could learn, they have also 
recorded the existence of a police state, and purgation by 
terror. The extinction of the rule of law, individual freedom 
and liberty of expression is a price which India is not yet 
prepared to pay for material progress. Nor does the question 
arise. There is little that is comparable today between 
Nehru’s India and what was Chiang’s China. Yet these con- 
tacts with what is happening in China are making some 
people ask whether the western type of democracy is the last 
word in democratic government so far as the East is 
concerned. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Boom in Gilt-Edged 


Ts gilt-edged market has swung violently from the 
apprehensions that weighed upon it at high summer, 
and now is quite plainly hitching its behaviour to hopes 
of a golden autumn. Even by postwar standards of 
volatility, the speed of change in mood, from black 
pessimism to easy optimism, has been remarkable. At 
midsummer, prices of most stocks stood at their lowest 
for twenty years, with irredeemables offering flat yields 
ranging up to—and on War Loan beyond—4; per cent 
and dated stocks showing redemption yields of 45-4% per 
cent. The recovery that began then was temporarily 
reversed by the rumblings from the Prime Minister, 
but got well under way as soon as the end-July 
debate had shown these to be merely extraneous 
noises-off. It has gathered momentum ever since, 
generating some crackling movements in the price-lists. 
On Monday last, despite the pace of the previous 
advance, the gains ranged up to 1%, and the new deben- 
ture of the Agricultural Mortgage Corporation went to 
a premium of almost that amount in its first two days. 
Over the past two months, some stocks have risen by 
fully 6 points, and in the long-term section generally the 
appreciation exceeds 7 per cent and in some instances 
is around 9 per cent. The upshot is that yields are down 
by three-eighths or even one-half per cent, with the flat 
return on 24 per cent. Consols at £4 3s. per cent and 
on War Loan at £4 1os. per cent. More striking still is 
the fact that net prices of most long-dated stocks are now 
appreciably above, and those of irredeemables not much 
below, the levels ruling on the eve of the budget and 
the 4 per cent’ Bank rate. 

This behaviour is easier to explain than to justify. 
To a great extent it derives from the same influences 
as those that produced the even more unexpected rally 
that set in soon after the budget—from diversified 
investment buying by the general public, especially by 
the “ little man” and by others who were attracted by 
the income yields and who yet felt satisfied that they 
faced no risk of capital loss so long as they were pre- 
pared to hold for a few years at least. By contrast with 
the returns offered during the previous decade and more, 
the yields looked so attractive as to make such buyers 
more anxious to get in quickly than to try to get in at 
the bottom. Most of them, too, were probably not well 
acquainted with, or were prepared to disregard, the 
underlying economic trends—provided that no new 
storm seemed imminent. They went on buying until 
the stock exchange as such swung characteristically 
from a mood of complacency into one of exaggerated 
alarm, which it did in the latter part of May. 


During that month the view gained ground that the 
much-discussed midsummer “hump ” of strain on the 
gold reserves would be the signal for new and drastic 
measures. It was widely believed, especially overseas, 
that another devaluation of sterling was imminent, or 
at least that there would be a dash for convertibility 


combined with the adoption of a flexible rate ; and that 
either of these measures would be accompanied by a 
further increase in Bank rate or, alternatively, that such 
an increase would be necessary if the existing parity was 
to be successfully defended, For the more sophisti- 
cated, who were disposed to scout these rumours, there 
was the argument that, since so much of the Govern- 
ment’s economic cg depended upon monetary action, 
it could hardly refrain from taking new steps to stiffen the 
credit discipline or at least to prevent it from slackening ; 
and such steps, even though they fell short of Bank rate 
action, could still be very unpleasant for the gilt-edged 
market. 


Such were the influences that checked the first wave 
of investment buying and provoked the severe break in 
the market during the latter part of May and early June. 
But soon afterwards the Chancellor was making soothing 
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noises. The mid-year danger point was seen to have been 
passed without any very apparent difficulty and without 
any new démarche in economic or monetary policy. And 
overseas operators had begun to cover their short posi- 
tions in sterling. The markets took heart afresh ; and the 
quakings momentarily revived by Mr .Churchill were 
more than allayed by the "s speech on the eve 
of the recess. That survey of official hopes for Britain’s 
economy in the second half of the year was read as giving 
the markets the green light for some months ahead. Since 
then the investing community has piled up a whole 
succession of optimistic assumptions, It is widely 
assumed that the painful phase in surmounting the crisis 
that threatened early this year is already over (whereas 


‘the truth is that little pain has been experienced so far, 


because the cuts in imports have yet to show their full 
effects upon consumers’ supplies); that the threat of 
drastic domestic measures has been lifted ; that if British 
exports are frustrated by the stringency in overseas 
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markets, the home market will get the benefit, without any 
unpleasantness for the industries concerned ; that the 
Government is not disposed to make any bold moves in 
the matter of sterling convertibility ; that it is well content 
with the workings of the credit squeeze, so that stiffening 
measures are unnecessary ; and that Bank rate would 
never be raised except as a last resort—in circumstances 
that are no longer expected to arise. 


In addition, the gilt-edged market has benefited from 
more tangible factors. Since the credit pressure has not 
been intensified, the effects upon the market of the search 
for alternative means of finance have lost much of their 
early force ; the institutional investors themselves com- 
pleted their initial adjustments some months ago ; and 
the sharpness of the impact upon industrial liquidity has 
lately been blunted both by the credit creation necessi- 
tated by the Government’s own borrowings from the 
banks and by the incipient revival of demand in the textile 
and other industries that had been embarrassed by exces- 
sive stocks. The slowing-down of output in these 
industries, by short-time working and release of labour, 
has obviously had some effects in reducing demands for 
finance, and there has probably been some decline in 
investment outlays in other directions, too. 


To the extent that the market’s assumptions reflect the 
view that the Government is relieved to find an excuse, 
if not a justification, for avoiding forthright action, they 
are probably well-founded. Except for the fact that some 
technical reaction is likely to follow so fast an advance in 
prices, it is not difficult to make out a plausible bullish 
case for gilt-edged in the short run. But such arguments 
no longer deceive the astute operators and the big institu- 
tions. The general investment demand from individuals 
who can afford to disregard short-term fluctuations has 
gathered pace, and it has been joined both by some short- 
run speculation and by moderate buying from those in- 
stitutions that cannot afford to let liquid funds pile up 
indefinitely and yet have not recently been able to find an 
outlet in the new issue market. The big rises in prices 
have resulted from the impact of this demand on a market 
short of stock, with disproportionate effects in some 
instances. This summer boom has not been provoked by 
any massive action by the big battalions of the gilt-edged 
market. Most of these expert observers are taking a very 
cautious view of the market for the medium-term, and 
they are not blind to the dangers that may beset it even in 
the short-term. For the short run, they point to the risk 
of labour disturbances and to the possibility that the 
meetings in Mexico City and especially the Common- 
wealth Conference may provoke a revival of rumours 
about convertibility (and therefore about a rise in Bank 
rate), either of which could shake the market. 


Apart from this, most institutional investors seem to 
have grasped the fact that if Britain succeeds, as the 
government now hopes it will do, in coming close to its 
objectives for the balance of payments in the second half 
of this year, the transformation will have been brought 
about mainly by restriction of imports and of home in- 
vestment. These are not only non-recurring sources of 
relief that cannot be used again—whether to help the 
cconomy towards its next vital objective of building up 
an external surplus or to meet any new adverse trend. 
They are also measures that sooner or later will have to 
be reversed; the restraint upon industrial investment, in 
particular, cannot be long sustained without provoking 
loss of productive efficiency. Stock market operators are 
accustomed to dismiss such longer-range considerations ; 
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but the breathing-space before the penalties of this living 
upon capital become fully apparent is now very short, 
and the measures necessary to avoid these penalties have 
to be taken long before it ends. The pre-requisite is a 
more determined pressure than any yet applied to switch 
resources to the capital goods industries. And, in default 
of adequate budgetary restraints upon consumption or 
a check to social investment such as housing, the only 
means of working towards this vital objective is to keep 
the monetary reins tight. 


But in fact the reins are being slackened. It is true 
that the banks appear to be responding to official wishes 
just as loyally as they did earlier in the year ; but it is 
clear that if their liquidity ratio had not been allowed to 
rise sharply in the past few months (it had reached 35.9 
per cent by mid-July), the credit squeeze would have been 
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tighter still, and there is now some risk of marginal relaxa- 
tions. More serious still is the fact that the cause of this 
easing of the banking position, the excessive borrowings 
by the Government itself, is doing damage directly, by 
helping to restore the liquidity of the economy at the 
very time that banking policy is supposed to be contract- 
ing it. All this is happening, moreover, at a time when 
Britain is enjoying the reliefs from the non-recurring im- 
port cuts but has not yet felt the inflationary impetus that 
will come when the loss of supplies is fully apparent in 
the shops. The inflationary tinder now lying around is 
providing fuel for still bigger wage demands—and still 
bigger difficulties for British exports. 


In one sense, the rise in markets—in equities as well 
as gilt-edged—can be regarded simply as a reflection of 
these tendencies, but to some extent it is also in itself an 
aggravating influence. The Treasury, by the tone of its 
monthly economic summary, has this week furnished a 
large ingredient in the market optimism. But this 
stimulus was certainly quite unintentional. Indeed, how- 
ever timid the Government’s approach to the wider 
economic problems, it seems that the monetary authori- 
ties cannot—and certainly should not—allow the slacken- 
ing of monetary tension to go much further. Un- 
fortunately, the fact that major refinancing operations 
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must soon be undertaken may make the authorities less 
objective and nearer-sighted than they seemed earlier this 
year. The first of the Serial Funding Stocks, of which 
there is £450 million in issue, matures on November 
14th, a further £60 million of 13 per cent yearling stock 
temporarily placed with the National Debt Commis- 
sioners by the Transport Commission matures in the 
following month, and £522 million of 2} per cent 
National War Bonds, 1951-53, has to be dealt with before 
March Ist next. 


It is true that the authorities, if not far-sighted have 
at least been circumspect. They have not tried to 
restrain the rise, but, equally, they do not appear to have 
fostered it by any net buying. Indeed, they even seem 
to have been inactive lately in the matter of the 1951-53 
bonds, which, on past precedents, they might have been 
expected to have been rapidly absorbing—if possible in 
exchange for longer stocks. In the market one widely 
surmised explanation of this inactivity is that the first of 
the maturities, the Serial Funding Stock, is not eXpected 
to present any difficulty, on the assumption that the banks 
which hold more than half of it) can readily be “ per- 
suaded ” to take a replacement stock of, say, three or four 


Taking Stock 


N the first half of 1951, although British industrial 
production as a whole was slightly lower than in the 
first half of 1952, engineering output was probably 
slightly higher, and in the quickening of industrial 
activity that can be hoped for in the remainder of this 
year the “metals, engineering and vehicles” group 
should play a major part. These industries have already 
received some increases in their steel allocations for the 
fourth quarter, and by the end of the year, at least, any 
general shortage of steel may have passed away. The 
steel industry expects consumption in Britain this year 
to reach 11,350,000 tons, some 360,000 tons more than 
last year and more than the British metal-using industries 
have ever received in time of peace. A proportion of 
this—though probably less than the million or million 
and a half tons that have often been loosely quoted— 
will be for rearmament. But some of the defence equip- 
ment produced, it now- appears, will be exported ; and 
other undefined “ alterations in the pattern of defence 
production in a way that limits its demand on the 
engineering industry” are being made. This should 
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years’ life. If this is indeed the official intention, it is 1p 


unhealthy one. Almost the thoroughly healthy ind 
promising innovation that the ative Government 
has made in economic policy was the move towards , 
flexible and effective rate of interest. The virtues of : js 
policy are not to be attained by the methods of directivs; 
and a dragooning of investors, whoever they may be. 
They require a respect for the principles of the mari ct- 
place ; and the only proper way to refinance this stoc': is 
by a normal issue on the market, on whatever terms ire 
necessary to ensure such: banking and public suppor: a; 
monetary policy requires: And if that policy is to koep 
the incipient inflationary tendencies in check unti! the 
Government takes a more forthright view in its wider 
economic policies, the market operations that wil! be 
needed will be larger than is popularly supposed. ‘he 
Government ought not only to refinance its maturiiies, 
but also to fund its additional Treasury bill borrowings 
from the banks—if possible by sales of longer securities 
to the public. The gilt-edged market may face squalls 
in 1953 in any case ; but if monetary policy were to be 
fully realistic, golden autuma would turn to bleakness 
before then. 


in Engineering 


clear the decks for the engineering industry to devote its 
expected increase in output to export markets. But what 
is its competitive strength in those markets likely to be ? 

The postwar growth in importance of these meial- 
using industries within the economy has been even 
greater than the rise in their consumption of metals. 
In absolute volume their output has risen by more than 
50 per cent since 1946, and is probably nearly double 
their 1935 level ; their share in the country’s total output 
has risen from perhaps a quarter in 1935 to a third in 
1946 and two-fifths in 1951, and productivity within 
them by probably 20 per cent simce 1935. . In an 
informative article on “Steel Supplies and Industrial 
Production,” in its current statistical bulletin, the British 
Iron and Steel Federation constructs an index of indus- 
trial production weighted by the steel usage of each 
component industry, and plots this against total steel 
consumption in the economy. This chart shows ‘hat 
while steel consumption rose by 33 per cent between 
1946 and 1951, output in the steel-using industries (ose 
by 49 per cent. Between 1947 and 1951, it can broadly 
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ve said, total consumption of aluminium rose by 18 per 
ent, total consumption of copper, zinc and lead hardly 
‘hanged, and consum of tin fell: the use of 
magnesium nearly doubled, but remained very small. 
Recent restrictions on the use of some metals are now 
heing removed, since manufacturers have not been taking 
Jl they were allocated, so that their supplies should: not 
mit the growth of output of metal goods. On the face 
( it, there would seem to be no obstacles from the 
erials side to a continued growth in the production— 
.d hence the exports—of the engineering industries. 
hese exports, since the war, have grown in import- 
.ce in the nation’s economy almost as much as has 
oial engineering output. In value, they now represent 
nore than two-fifths of the country’s total exports, 
nd judged by their rise in volume they have con- 
siderably outpaced all other exports, having more 
than doubled since 1947. The growth of metal and 
engineering exports, as of output, has of course been 
uneven, as will be seen from the table. The vehicles 
eroup—ships, rolling stock, motors, cycles and aircraft— 
now represents half the total of steel consuming exports 
and about a fifth of the country’s exports as a whole. The 
dependence upon vehicle exports was sharply underlined 
by the effect of import restrictions in Australia and 
elsewhere in the second quarter of this year, when exports 
of (his group declined in volume by some 13 per cent and 
those of the whole “ metals, engineering and vehicles ” 
group by 10 per cent ; the total volume of the country’s 
exports fell concurrently by 13 per cent below their 
level in the first quarter. This set-back in their exports 
has made many engineering industrialists more cautious 
than Whitehall about. their future as exporters. 


They certainly share the official apprehensiveness 
about German competition. This is now almost back 
to its prewar strength. West German industrial produc- 
tion as a whole was about 7 per cent higher in 1951 
than in 19383; and by late last year its exports had 
probably also risen above their prewar volume. Most of 
this development has been crowded into the past 3} 
years. West German exports, which before the war were 
about 80 per cent of the value of British exports, were 
only about a tenth of British in 1948; last year they 
had reached 46 per cent (and incidentally almost covered 
German imports, while the value of British exports 






exceptions, such as motor vehicles and tractors. 
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covered only 70-75 per cent of imports). The postwar 

on exports of coal to obtain foreign currency 
has now passed, and Germany is returning towards its 
prewar pattern of exporting ; in 1951, steel and metal 
goods accounted for about half its exports. By early in 


‘IQ§I1, its exports of metals and manufactures to Europe 


were 182 per cent of Britain’s, and of machinery 91 per 
cent. | | 


For engineering exports in particular, Germany is not 
the only major competitor, and the trends in world 
ae production since the war indicate that com- 
petition will be more intense than in prewar years. Since 
the war, America has shared most of the world market 
for metal products with Britain ; it has indeed, despite 
the dollar shortage, made rather better headway than 
Britain in improving upon its prewar share of world 
exports of most engineering products—with some notable 
The 
general trend has been to decrease specialisation and 
thus increase competition ; for example, Britain has lost 
its dominance of the textile machinery, motor and turbine 
markets, but has made inroads into America’s command 
of the world trade in tractors, farm machinery and office 
equipment. Competition in particular markets, too, 
seems likely to increase. Western Germany is now partly 
shut out of markets in eastern Europe that used to rely 
mainly upon it, and Japan is shut out of China and 
Manchuria ; both these traditionally strong exporting 
countries are directing their energies into the sterling 
area and Latin America. In a chart on page 518 the 
exports of machinery and electrical equipment from 
Britain, the United States and Germany into a range of 
important markets are plotted for 1949, 1950 and 1951. 


It is in their assessment of Britain’s particular com- 
petitive strengths and weaknesses that some engineering 
exporters might differ from the Government. For many 
products, price does not yet seem to be so vital a deter- 
minant- of whether orders are lost or won as some 
Cabinet pronouncements have recently suggested. It 
certainly is very important in the world market for 
vehicles, where competing vehicles have been closely 
priced for some time; but only one major British 
producer has yet shaved its export prices. For other 
engineering exports, price clearly is a significant factor— 
except for ships and certain very heavy capital equipment 
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(index numbers, 
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where contracts can still be fixed on a cost-plus basis— 
but its relative importance differs between products and 
markets. Britain is meeting some tight quotations from 
Germany for certain products, and Japanese prices. are 
often lower than British. But British engineering prices, 
though they have increased in the postwar period more 
than American, have still probably not quite exhausted 
the advantage they received from devaluation. Between 
1949 and the end of 1951 they were, in many cases, 

elow what the markets could have borne ; but today, 
whether or not some equipment is strictly still under- 
priced, there are few products for which the market is 
firm enough for any increase to be advocated without 
danger of losing further orders. Jet aero-engines and 
civil aircraft constitute perhaps the only sphere in which 
British engineering has today a marked technological 
lead, but the robustness and quality of most British 
equipment leave it with little reason to fear competition 
on this score. But the delivery period that can be 
promised—and the likelihood that it will be fulfilled—is 
probably still more important than price in obtaining 
orders for capital equipment. That delivery dates from 
Britain should in general be much more extended than 
those offered by competitors is an inevitable consequence 
of the industry’s much greater volume of orders—swollen, 
perhaps, by too-low prices. But that Britain should 
generally do worse in meeting the contractual dates, as 
has recently been suggested, is evidence of a more signifi- 
cant weakness, and the same applies to some recent 
disquieting complaints about British after-sales service 
and supplies of spare parts. Nevertheless, German 
deliveries of engineering equipment have been lengthen- 
ing noticeably in recent months, partly in consequence 
of the fuller employment of manufacturing capacity, and 
partly because of shortages of materials. Moreover, talk 
' of German arms production suggests that the engineering 
industries there—which have done fairly well out of 
British defence orders for machinery—might in their 
turn be partly diverted from. export production. 


The further outlook for engineering exports, then, is 
distinctly unsettled, despite Whitehall plans. Govern- 
ment departments, unweaned from the taste for physical 
controls, are to some extent manipulating steel allocations 
to “ promote exports ”; as steel becomes less scarce, this 
well-meaning discrimination will carry less weight. 
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From the industries, there are some complaints hoy; 
the Treasury’s unskilfulness in negotiation with countries 
whose import restrictions affect some industrial equi 
ment, as well as motor vehicles ; and requests are being 
made for longer credit facilities. Such facilities may be 
forthcoming to some extent, in consequence of expected 
relaxations by the Exchange Control and through new 
arrangements by the Export Credit Department ; 01 the 
other hand, there are signs that the Germans, who some 
months ago were offering lavish credit facilities to obtain 
orders in Latin America, have recently become less ready 
to offer such temporarily unrequited exports. Some 
industrialists are hoping that special financial rewards 
of one kind or another may be offered to successful 
exporters, as is done in various European countries. So 
far, industry in general has probably received from this 
Government more direction and exhortation of the old 
type, yet less consultation than it felt able to expect last 
October. 


* 


A point that cannot be overlooked is that many business 
men are more apprehensive than the Government: and 
some economists about the future course of world trade. 
Many of them have experienced some shrinkage in total 
demand in the last few months. They are aware of the 
arguments for believing that this may be succeeded by 
a new phase of inflationary tendencies, yet they remain 
apprehensive of a deeper and more fundamental recession 
a few years hence. Such fears, deriving partly from the 
knowledge that, apart from sustained demand for a few 
types of major capital equipment, nothing now remains 
of the sellers’ market, and that certain existing orders 
might wither away in a cold draught, are widely expressed 
in engineering. This view—which is here recorded, not 
assessed or accepted—is not holding the engineering 
industries back from the most strenuous and ambitious 
salesmanship on behalf of their products in the mean- 
time ; and there is some confidence, for example, that 
the advance in German competition is at present slacken- 
ing. But it explains many engineering employers’ 
hesitation to instal extra capacity or think of much 
enlargement of the industry (which has already gained 
600,000 additional workers since 1946), whatever 
the role chosen for it in Whitehall. 
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Green 
fingers 


No one grows roses like old 
Charlie. He knows his soil 
and plants, and experience 
tells him how to get the best 


from them. 





We help to make things grow too — industries, homes, 
businesses. Our soil is Australia,. New Zealand, . Fin, 
Papna and New Guinea. For our fingers we have over 
1) branches and agencies throughout these lands. And 
r experience dates from the first banking business in 


the South-West Pacific. 


If experience and local knowledge can help your ventures 
to success in this area, consult and use— 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


First ond lorgest commercio! bonk in the South-West Pacific 


MAIN LONDON OFFICE—2? Threadneedle Sireet 
D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


{INCORPORATED IN NEW SODTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 


GBS205E 


The pulse of Canada 


You can feel the pulse of Canada through our 
Monthly Commercial Letter, which will be sent 
to you regularly upon request. 


With over 600 branches strategically located 
throughout Canada, we can provide 
authoritative economic information on the 


products, markets and opportunities of interest 
to British business men. 


The Canadian Bank 


of Commerce 


2 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3 
Head Office: Toronto, Canada 
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Re THEIR INQUIRY is 
interesting. What, however, is their commercial standing? 
> You do not know—but the Westminster Bank almost 


certainly does. And even if it does not, the facts can 
quickly be obtained because the Bank has representatives 
in every town of importance throughout the world. This 
unrivalled Credit Information service is part of the 
much wider service which the Bank places at the disposal 
of all who trade abroad and which is described in the Ss) 
booklet ‘The Foreign Business Service of the West- 
minster Bank’. A copy will be sent gladly on request. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
Foreign Branch Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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| Industrial Advertising | 


must reach Top Management 


because: 1. The purchase of industrial plant and equip- 
ment entails capital expenditure, 


2. Decisions to spend capital rest exclusively 
| 





with ‘lop Management. 


Industrial Advertising 


goes into The Financial Times 


because: 1. THE FINANCIAL TIMES, retaining its position as 
the most complete daily source of information for 
ali concerned with capital investment, has since 
the war given increasing emphasis to general 
industrial and commercial news and views. 
2. The value of THE FINANCIAL TIMES to indus- 
trial advertisers is a consequence of its expanding 
usefulness to Top Management as a daily 
refresher on business background. 
3. The volume of industrial advertising in the 
paper has grown as the readership among 
directors and high executives 
has grown. 


It is the readership of 


i 
THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


which brings results 
to the Industrial Advertiser 
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Business Notes 


Shell and Anglo-Iranian Under Fire 


There have been prompt replies from the Shell Transport 
and Trading and Anglo-Iranian Oil companies to the charges 
that they are concerned, together with five American oil 
groups, in an international oil cartel. The charges come in 
a concentrated fire from several official American sources. 
With one of them the two British groups are not concerned— 
namely, the allegation of overcharging on oil supplied by 
American companies from the Middle East to Europe and 
paid for by the Economic Co-operation Administration. This 
is an argument of two years’ standing, and is now to be 
pursued by civil action in the American courts. But they 
are directly involved in the move of the Department of 
Justice and of Mr McGranery, the American” Attorney- 
General, to obtain an indictment of the seven groups by 
grand jury proceedings which open in Washington next 
Wednesday. Anglo-Iranian itself appears to have been served 
with a subpoena (the company has an office and agent in 
New York) and Asiatic Petroleum (an American company 
in the Shell group) has also been summoned. 


The terms of the subpoena make it quite clear that the 
proceedings will cover the same widely ranging allegations, 
and involve the same extensive groupings of more than twenty 
companies, that have been under investigation by the Federal 
Trade Commission. After long delay, the Commission’s 
report has this week been published in Washington ; in 
brief, it asserts that combinations and cartels in the -working 
and selling of oil outside the United States have existed 
among the groups in the past and still dominate the behaviour 
of the industry. To this charge, the Shell Transport and 
Trading Company has denied that there is any international 
oil cartel, and asserts to the contrary that the oil industry 
is keenly competitive. Anglo-Iranian’s statement denies that 
the company is a party to any cartel activity or to any action 
“contrary to the laws of any of the countries in which it 
operates.” 


* 


That the oil industry has come to consist of large units 
is in the mature of its economic and technical history ; that 
it should®come under attack for alleged monopoly practices 
is partly historical and partly a matter of current American 
politics. The fact, familiar enough, that five American and 
two British groups dominate the production and Selling of 
oil in the world market is far less shocking to opinion on 
this side of the Atlantic than it is to Senator Hennings, who 
has been active in the campaign against the companies. Nor, 
on this continent at any rate, does it appear that agreements 
between the groups on prices and production (if such agree- 
ments in fact exist) have been exploited to the consumer’s 
disadvantage. But considerations such as these are not likely 
to weigh heavily in the grand jury proceedings. This relic 
of the British criminal law can presumably be relied upon 
to decide that a prima facie case exists against the companies 
for violation of the Sherman Act. It will not be for want of 
factual material if it fails, for the companies are under pain 
to produce documents from the beginning of 1928 on agree- 
ments entered into by themselves or their associates with 
any other parties, or correspondence, or minutes of directors’ 
meetings, under thirteen headings concerned with their 
business outside the United States. Such a mountain of 
documentation ought certainly to provide the prosecution 
with enough to convince the grand jury that there are matters 
requiring investigation by trial. The campaign, indeed, 
promises to stretch into the longest proceedings ever known 
in. the history of American anti-trust investigations. 


The Issue of Jurisdiction 


No doubt the two British companies affected by these 
charges are giving careful consideration to the important 
issues of jurisdiction that they raise. But these jurisdictional 
issues, important though they are to the two companies 
that are immediately affected, extend even beyond them, 
They clearly call for close consideration by the British 
authorities and by those sections of British industry that are 
concerned in world trade and have links, at the same time, 
with American concerns, What is at issue is the propriety 
and the relevance of subjecting British companies to criminal 
proceedings in American courts on matters concerned with 
their business in countries outside the United States. Tae 
process of discovery by which these proceedings are con- 
ducted in the American courts probes into every corner of 
their business, every contract, every agreement with foreign 
governments. It asserts, indeed, that American processes of 
law in investigating the alleged activities of cartels allow the 
American authorities to govern what British companies 
should and can do outside the United States. 

If this proposition were pushed to its logical conclusion, 
it would make fruitful contact between American and British 
industry difficult to the point of impossibility. To take the 
case of oil alone: no important British group would deny 
the importance of the freest contact with the American oil 
industry. The United States is the centre of gravity of the 
industry, and its technical prime mover; from the United 
States, Britain and the rest of the world have derived the 
advantage of continued competitive stimulus. But no indus- 
try, oil or any, other, would consider these advantages, im- 
portant though they are, worth the price of sacrifice of its 
right to pursue its trading policies (to borrow from the Anglo- 
Iranian statement) within the laws of any of the countries 
within which it operates. It must be hoped that the authori- 
ties on both sides of the Atlantic will accord to this point 
the fundamental importance that it deserves. 


* * * 


An Extended EP U? 


The second annual report of the managing board of the 
European Payments Union covers an eventful year, and gives 
a detailed description of the intricate changes in quotas and 
clearing arrangements that marked the transition from the 
second to the third year of the Union. It also throws out the 
interesting suggestion that the area of multilateral payments 
now covered by the Union might be extended. In particular 
it is proposed to examine whether this area can include the 
countries of Latin America. The countries of southern 
Latin America—with which, incidentally, Britain has run 4 
surplus in each of the last four years—are in many ways 
complementary to the présent economic bloc of EPU, which 
contains not only the countries of Western Europe, but of 
the overseas ering area as well. 


The managing board feels that at the end of the second 
year of operations of EPU “considerable achievements 
can be recorded” ; but much remiains to be done and that 
“much” is the responsibility of the individual members. 
“They alone can take the necessary steps to ensure that 
their internal economies are stable ; that the level of produc- 
tion in their basic industries is rising ; and that productivity, 
elagennys in their export industries is also increasing. It 
alls also to individual countries to ensure that the internal 


value of their currencies is reflected in the o 
rates of exchange which they maintain, and that they do not 
impose restrictions on imports which are unnecessary 
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balance of payments reasons and are maintained chiefly in 
order to protect home producers from the effects of foreign 
competition. Creditor countries in particular should 
endeavour to ensure that their surpluses are not increased 
by the maintenance of unnecessary restrictions on imports.” 
Here is as concise a summary as could be desired of the 
universal recipe for solvency and economic salvation. If 
the world does not accept and apply it, it will not be for 
want of tedious repetition, 


* * * 


Defence behind a Curtain 


As the only independent body granted some poe to 
examine the progress of rearmament in any detail, the Select 
Committee on Estimates has added considerably to the extent 
of public information on the subject by the reports it has 
published on the defence programme. But its third report, 
published this week, shows that the “Select Committee this 
spring began to encounter much more difficulty over ques- 
tions of security than it did in the earlier stages of the pro- 
sramme. Its records of evidence from Government depart- 
ments have suffered much more obviously than before from 
strict pruning, and are spattered with asterisks that signify 
figures given only in confidence.. Public information is not 
the Select Committee’s responsibility ; so that is by the way. 
But there are some signs that the security curtain is being 
used by officials as a shelter from pertinent questions, and thus 
is hampering the Select Committee’s ability to carry out its 
real job—scrutinising the spending of public money. Sir 
Ralph Glyn’s despairing complaint at one point that, “It is 
no use putting nothing in our report ; we must put something 
in,” may. sound slightly petulant to civil servants. But his 
remark on another occasion, “ There has been more extrava- 
gance in expenditure due to documents being labelled 
‘Secret’ than from any other single cause. . . . The word 
secret is very often applied in order to cover up extravagance ” 
remains entirely justified. The departments, in several cases, 
apparently remained adamant—though Sir Ralph was able 
to point out that certain detailed information withheld by 
the Ministry of Supply had in fact been disclosed by Mr 
William Batt in Washington a week previously, before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


This partly inevitable obscuring of detail for security 
reasons has tended to reduce some of the Select Committee’s 
report to unexceptionable generalities, and perhaps also to 
send it exploring safer byways where the facts are more easily 
forthcoming, such as the storage of military equipment. Its 
general comments cover the supply of labour, regarding 
which they confirm the outside impression that skilled labour 
is short but general labour easier ; the call-up of apprentices, 
which it thinks might be even further curtailed to reduce 
its effect upon munitions makers; and the allocation of 
priorities to Government production and research projects, 
about which it is still not satisfied. The Committee mentions 
that some schemes have been deliberately’ delayed, 
causing considerable increases in cost; and others carried 
forward upon a rather lavish scale. Certain fairly expensive 
work, for example, was carried out for the Fighting Vehicles 
Design and Proving Establishment at Chobham, which is at 
present under notice to quit its present location in 34 years’ 
time ; this departure, its director believes, would mean the 
loss of §0 per cent of its staff, who would not be prepared to 
move to alternative areas such as Bournemouth, which has 
been suggested. The Select Committee suggests that the 
system of priorities that takes account of the needs of industry 
and the export trade needs official review and independent 
inquiry. 

+ . x 


Recruiting Brainpower 
One factor that the Select Committee believes 


is seriously affecting the development of defence equipment 
is a shortage of scientists arising from the inadequate 
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salaries offered by the Government. From the evidence 
published, it would seem that the Select Committee was 
expecting to find this complaint to be rather more general 
among the Government’s scientific establishments than it 
proved to be ; but it probably has some effect at the margin 
of recruitment for all defence research. Professor Hall, direc- 
tor of the Royal Aircraft Establishment, quoted the case of 
one of his best men who left an official job in which he was 
receiving about £1,000 a year to join the aircraft industry, 
where he received £2,200 a year plus a car and a house. 
But he added that though most of his really valuable staff 
could certainly obtain twice as much money in industry, they 
remained -fairly satisfied to stay in the Government service ; 
they had “ intellectual freedom ” and the best plant available, 
which seemed just to tip the balance. In the main, he added, 
the men who left were the weaker rather than the stronger 
in scientific quality. 

The official view regarding the scientific civil service— 
expressed by the Ministry of Supply in a memorandum to 
the Select Committee about recruitment for the atomic 
energy programme—is that the scientist entering Govern- 
ment service is probably underpaid in comparison with other 
employment. So is the scientist at the top of an estab- 
lishment. But the men in the middle—who can reach, say, 
£2,100 a year at 31—command salaries and conditions that 
compare well with their counterparts in industry, where 
promotion for the research man may be slower. Sir John 
Cockcroft—who remains director at Harwell thongh he has 
also taken over the chairmanship of the Defence Research 
Policy Committee formerly held by Sir Henry Tizard—felt 
that salary scales there were not depriving the Atomic Energy 
Research Establishment of the best men. On the other hand, 
this applies mainly to Harwell, which has become a kind of 
“atomic university” to which all young British scientists 
intending to specialise in nuclear physics tend to gravitate. 
It may not be so true of the nuclear “ production establish- 
ments ” at such less glamorous places as Windscale, Alder- 
maston and Capenhurst. The Select Committee’s anxiety 
upon this issue in general may seem to have been somewhat 
deflated by most of the official witnesses. It appears to have 
derived partly from the views that the present Paymaster- 
General expressed while in opposition last year. But there 
are some signs of a drift of highly-qualified scientific brains 
from Britain to America in recent months—two universities 
have thought it worth reporting to the Ministry of Labour 
—and the country certainly cannot afford to spoil the vast 
amounts it is spending on research equipment through 
parsimony in paying the best men to use it. 


* * * 


How Imports have been Cut 


The pattern of imports as shown in the trade returns 
deserves particularly close scrutiny for the closing of the 
balance of payments gap now depends primarily on a con- 
tinued fall in the import bill. Recently Mr Thorneycroft 
implied that the cuts imposed by the Chancellor would 
reduce imports for the year to some £3,500 million—or {400 
million less than last year’s total. To fulfil this forecast the 
monthly average during the second half of this year must 
not exceed £270 million, so imports during the remaining 
five months will have to average at least £20 million less 
than the July total of £290 million announced a fortmght 
ago. 

The detailed returns for the month now show that raw 
zwaterials continue to bear the brunt of the reductions. 
But the decline has not been due to import cuts 
alone. Lower prices have played their part in bringing down 
the cost of i s of materials to £108 million, compared 
with £158 million in July, 1951, and with an average of {122 
million in the second quarter of this year. Wool and rubber 
imports were only the value of those in July last year. 
On the other hand, raw cotton imports fell in value from 
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£25.9 million in July, 1951, to £8.9 million last month 
principally because a smaller quantity was imported ; and 
the volume of imports of paper materials also declined. 
But there are important exceptions to this general 














decline in the import of materials. The expansion 
TREND oF SELECTED Britisn Imports 
(f '000s) 
"| Totat’ | Tota. | 
| First | First | A ' i 
PS pril, May, June, {| July, 
i Seven | Seven | i 
| Months, | Months, 1952 1952 1952 1952 
| 4952 1952 
roop i 
Wheat. ce Keka 73, 707 | 83,956 | 11,246 12,636 15,515 i 15,528 
Feeding-stuffs ......, | 20,223| 13,303| 2103) 2,051 1,253} 1,456 
Bis mits... 5: <a wed 5,422 | 2,591 j 420 | 523 | 435 | 238 
Preserved fruit.,.5.. | 6190} 5,708; 815} 2008; ~ 857] 1,084 
i 
Raw MATERIALS — | ' i i at} 
Iran ore and serap.. | 23,172 |; 41,964 | 6,414 6,316 | 8,089 
Pitgenhe. 6 sks ce ss <%s i 4,373 | 15,127 | 1,185 2,104 | Sass 4,929 
Raw cotton and waste | 151,159} 91,240 18,012 9,669 | 7,965 8,911 
Crade petroleum..... 73,352 | 138,421 21,507 20,329 | 21,168 18,551 
Hides and skins...., 47,449 | 21,675 3213 2,017 2,577 2,181 
MANUFACTURED : { i 
Goons } | i j 
Steel bars and rods... 2.070 | 13,500 | 1,392 | 2,182 | 2,122 3,176 
Machine tools ....... 6,209 | 30,632; 3,926 | 5,059 | 3,986 | 5,592 
Wool manufactures .. ; 669 | 690 | 546 | 532 


22, 260 | 5,398 | 








in the rearmament sashes led to a rise in imports of metal 
ores, compared with July, 1951; and, indeed, those of 
iron ore and scrap last month were higher than the average 
for the second quarter‘of this year. 


As a result of the cuts, imports of many types of food 
amount to less than they did a year ago. Imports of “ other 
foods,” which include preserved fruits and vegetables, biscuits 
and sugar, were much lower than.in July last year. Smaller 
quantities of grain, feeding stuffs and dairy products were 
imported, but. these reductions were partly offset oy a 
sharp rise in meat imports. Although the value of imported 
manufactured goods was lower last. month than in July last 
veat, it was above the average for the second quarter 
of this year. Larger imports of metal goods and machinery— 
no longer duty free—account for most of the rise in recent 
months ; imports of most other manufactured goods. have 
declined. 

* * * 


Textile Exports Cease to Fall 


At long last British textile exports may be turning the 
corner. Last month they ceased to dechine for the first 
time this year: Admittedly, the improvement so far is slight, 
but if it continues it may be sufficient tq reverse the dow.1- 
ward trend in total exports. This was continued last 


THe TREND oF SELECTED BritisH Exports 





(f ‘000s) 
(TotalFirst| iid | ; 
| Seven | Seven | April, May, j June, | - July, 
| Months, | Months, | 1952 1953 | “1952 1952 
|. 1951 1952 | | | 
| 
Coals: Sverre se | 34706 | 30,344 | 3,578 | 5,398 | 4696 5,824 
Cotton goods........ | 120,567 96,991 | 13,657/ 12,027 10,462/ 10,978 
Wool manufactures .. | 111,520 71,730 | 9,804 | 9,303 | 8531; Wis 
Viliihe oi3 iid 4 | 11445 | 16,959; 2,872.) 2,944 2,220; 1,861 


Table cutlery ....... | 562 | 439 | 103 | Th 64 69 
78,907 | 
21,176 


Chemicals, etc. ...... | 
Paper, cardboard, etc. | 


86,136 | 11,504 13,312) 10,466 | 
26,985 4,056 | 35,560 | 2,950 | 2,713 


a eh ee ee 


ond eal ie: joie ‘ala of exports fell to {£207 
million, compared with an average of £209} million in the 
second quarter. Exports of nearly all manufactured goods 
except engineering products and textiles are now declining. 
Non-ferrous metal exports fell from {6.9 million a month 
in the second quarter to £6.1 million last month, and iron 
and steel exports were lower in value and volume. 


Textile exports in July amounted to £29 million and were 
unchanged from the monthly average of the second quarter 
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—in spite of a fall in shipments to Australia. But increased 
shipments of other textiles mask a further fall in — 
and a smaller fall in rayon goods. Exports of wool manufac. 
tures increased from a monthly. average of {9.2 million in 
the second quarter to {10.1 million in July. Britain’, main 
markets for wool goods are the United States and Canada, and 
shipments to both these countries have been i ice | ately, 
Exports of cotton goods, on the other hand, go chiefly « the 
sterling area, many parts of which have imposed restr. ‘ions 
on textile imports; in others, as for example the colonial 
territories, there is sharp competition “from other . 01109 
exporting countries. 


According to the Board of Trade index the terms of trade 
have improved by no less than 6 per cent since the peinning 
of the year and are still moving in this country’s favour. 
Last month the fall in import prices more than offset 4 
further decline in the price of exports. The price of nanu- 
factured imports fell from 104 im June to tor in July 
(1951=100), raw materials from 92 to 90, and food, drink 
and tobacco from 107 to 105 during the same period. Prices 
of textile exports again fell sharply in July, causing the 
index of export prices to lose another point. The prices 
of metal and engineering products remained unchanged; 
other manufactured exports became slightly cheaper. 


* es: * 


Radio States Its Case 


The radio industry is going through a comfortless period 
of falling home sales and no early prospect of the type of 
defence order that will provide alternative employment. The 
industry is now, perhaps, the chief victim of the Chancelor’s 
policy of deflation in the home. Ordeted to reduce home 
deliveries of domestic radio and television receivers by one- 
quarter at the beginning of the year, it has received a 


-temporary reprieve until the autumn, but the trend of sales 


suggests that, whatever bargains it strikes with the Ministry 
of Supply, the industry must willy-nilly cut its producrion 
for lack of demand. This week both Pye and Cossor have 
reported a fall in sales in the past year and the chairman 
of Pye attributed this to the 66} per cent purchase tax 
(the rate was doubled in 1951) and the hire purcaase 
restrictions. A move to cut prices was started by Electric 
and Musical Industries this summer ; it has been followed 
by companies such as Pye and English Electric, but tnove 
companies that have reduced prices ate reluctant to ‘tract 
too much attention to the facet, and some of the ‘cading 
manufacturers maintain that costs have risen $6 much that 
any reduction is. out of the question.” 
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The drop in radio sales was perhaps to be expected i view 
of the competition from television, and since television 
receivers contain far more than radio, no fall 


in employment need have followed. But the television ‘gure 
oo ‘that two new 
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transmitters, one covering an area as. densely populated as 
the London transmission area, have opened this year. The 
fall in home sales has also to be interpreted in light of the 
fact that the industry was basing its plans for production on 
a rate of sales considerably higher than those of 1951. 


Defence orders are running now at an annual rate of {40 
to £45 million. This represents a substantial slice of the 
industry’s total output, which reached {£110 million in 19§1. 
But-it means much less in terms of actual employment, since 
a large part of the orders is for capital equipment, where the 
cost of materials alone represents a high proportion of the 
total value. These orders employ skilled engineers and 
designers, but give no employment to the set assembly lines, 
whilst the recent changes in the air rearmament programme 
will cause an immediate reduction in current requirements 
for the type of transmitting and receiving set that might have 
provided such employmdnt. Moreover, as military designs 
become more complex, they become less and less suited to 
mass assembly work. The industry’s total exports, which 
are running at an annual rate of £25 million compared with 
£22.7 million in 1951, are likely to continue to expand, but 
overseas demand is also for the complex type of electronic 
apparatus and component already in demand for defence 
purposes. Exports of radio and television receivers totalled 
{2.8 million in the first seven months of this year, but are 
bound to fall later in the year ; Australia, which took 4 per 
cent of these supplies, has now virtually banned any further 
imports of receivers. 


* * * 


IV and Circuses 


The all-out effort being made by the radio industry and 
the BBC to stimulate public interest in the annual radio 
show that opened at Earls Court this week will almost 
certainly ensure a bigger attendance than last year. But it 
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is not by any means so certain that the exhibition wil! be 
able to achieve its primary purpose of stimulating sales of 
domestic receivers in what is usually a very slack period of 
trade. The truth is that there is little to whet the appetite of 
ential customers ; and if this year’s exhibition, witi: its 
ingenious sideshows, resembles a radio circus rather than 
the decorous display of earlier years, that serves only to 
demonstrate the impasse that the industry has reached. Apart 
from the BBC studios, which have a back-stage interest of 
their own, these sideshows are almost entirely made up of 
industrial and military exhibits, the only-fields in which the 
industry has scope to exercise its ingenuity free from the 
inhibitions of cost. Such displays as television cameras, 
underwater television, radar, guided missiles, mobile trans- 
mitters of all sizes and radio-control page suggest that in 
future the industry hopes to become less dependent on the 
market for domestic receivers than it is today. This field js, 
however, open only to those companies with good research 
facilities, and these are still a minority in the industry. 


In the domestic field, the need to hold prices down, com- 
bined with the eee of the industry’s best design 
staff with defence work, has restricted innovation, and designs 
are dominated by considerations of economy. In radio this 
takes the form of dual purpose sets capable of running off 
mains or on a battery, combining sometimes a gramophone 
and in one case a radiogram. Nearly all manufacturers in 
television have dropped the small 9-inch screen set in favour 
of sets with screens of 12 inches or more to meet the public 
demand for a bigger picture. The 12-inch screen accounts 
for nearly 70 per cent of current sales ; sales of sets with 
larger screens are hampered by their high price and their 
high maintenance cost. A 16-inch tube receiver, for example, 
costs 140 guineas including tax, compared with 82 for a 
receiver with a 12-inch tube made by the same company. 
A second difficulty lies in the cost of tube replacement. The 
retail price of a cathode tube works out at roughly {1 an 
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‘ich of screen size plus tax, bringing the retail price of a 
12-inch tube to £15 ; and maintenance costs thus rise with 
each increase in the size of the screen. This explains the 
crowing number of projection receivers going into production. 
These receivers use a 23-inch tube to project the televised 
image on to a mirror, from which it is magnified on to the 
viewing screen, This cuts both maintenance cost and the 
‘ve of the receiver, but involves the use of a complicated 
yptical system, making the price of the receiver higher than 
chat of the equivalent direct viewing set. The system is, 
however, in its infancy and clearly capable of further develop- 
ment. The appearance of one or two projection sets that 
throw a picture on to a 3 ft. by 4 ft screen shows the 
technical possibilities of the system, but its development along 
these lines must be limited while the BBC continues to 
transmit pictures on 405 lines only. 


* * * 


Fiduciary Issue Reduced 


In the week to last Wednesday the active note circulation 
fell by another £12 million to £1,459 million ; and, as 
expected, the fiduciary issue (which was increased from 
£1.450 million to £1,500 million in the fourth week of 
June, and then to £1,550 million in the fourth week of 
July) has been reduced to £1,500 million. As will be seen 
from the accompanying chart, the customary seasonal 
fluctuation in the note issue on either side of the August 
Bank holiday has been sharper in 1952 than in previous 
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postwar years. At the end of last April the active note 
circulation stood at £1,410 million, compared with {£1,314 
million at the end of April, 1951. Between the end of 
April and the August Bank holiday peak, the active circula- 
tion increased by £984 million in 1952 compared with {£514 
million in the same period of 1951 ; but by August 27th of 
this year it was already £493 million below its Bank holiday 
peak, compared with only £35 million below it on August 
29, 1951. The reflux in the last two weeks alone has 
amounted to over £34 million, compared with only {£13 
million in the corresponding period last year. Although 
it is clear that the increase in prices and wages since 
‘ast year has caused a general increase in the amount 
of money that people find it convenient to carry about with 
them (rather than leaving on bank deposit),-the increase in 
this respect since the spring has not been as great as the- 
very heavy pre-holiday efflux of notes at first seemed to 
Suggest. In late June and early July the banks obviously 
drew: out. more notes into their tills than they eventually 


needed. 
7 * - 


IMF Dollars for Australia 


___ It_was announced this week that Australia is seach i 
+30 million in US dollars from the International Monetary 
Fund. The purchase is being completed before September 
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30th so as to secure urgently required dollar finance during 
Australia’s leanest balance of payments season—that is, before 
receipts from the wool sales begin to come in. It should be 
stressed that this Australian purchase of dollars from the IMF 
has nothing to do with the loan for $50 million that Australia 
has recently negotiated with the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. Figures have recently been 
published of the dollar deficit that Australia incurred in the 
twelve months to June 30, 1952. This amounted to $165 
million compared with a surplus of $71 million in the previous 
twelve months. Part of this dollar deficit was financed from 
Australia’s own resources, but $131 million was withdrawn 
from the sterling area dollar pool, compared with a net con- 
tribution of $97 million in the previous year. 


* * * 


Coal Stocks and Industrial Output 


At this time last year fuel experts were. sensibly warning 
the country that the winter might bring a renewed coal crisis, 
and the British Electricity Authority, beseeching industrial 
electricity consumers to spread their power load, was quoting 
frightening estimates of the gap between peak demand and 
generating capacity. Today, coal is wreathed in com- 
parative contentment; stocks stand already at almost the 
minimum winter “safety level” required by the beginning 
of November, which should free about two million tons 
more for export between now and then. This year the 
BEA has again asked industrial consumers to reduce their 
load during peak hours by 10 per cent (compared with 20 per 
cent last year) ; but after a winter virtually without power 
cuts, it has not waxed very alarming about the gap between 
peak demand and capacity. Both public utilities bear witness 
to the most important development in Britain’s fuel budget 
during the last twelve months—the disappearance of the 
sharp growth in internal fuel consumption that had marked 
the previous two years. 


Inland consumption of coal in the first 32 weeks 
of 1952 was 2} million tons lower than in the same 
period of the previous year. In the same way, electricity 
consumption was only a fraction higher than the year before, 
and some tables of electricity sales. recently issued confirm 
that the trend, particularly since April, seems to be down- 
wards. In 1948-49 and 1949-50, the number of units sold 
rose by about 8 per cent each year (adjusted for normal 
weather and standard working days), and in 1950-51, they 
rose II per cent ; but in 1951-52, the increase was only 7 per 
cent, and in each month since March the percentage by which 
sales exceed those a year before has declined. 


Broadly, it can be assumed that these roughly parallel 
trends in consumption of coal and electricity follow the 
flattening curve of industrial activity ; better weather, and 
increased use of private generating equipment (which the 
BEA is advocating this winter) probably had some additional 
influence upon electricity consumption. Today’s lull in fuel 
forebodings may not prove the most suitable atmosphere for 
the Ridley report on fuel economy that is due in some weeks’ 
time. But the fact that this lull is almost entirely a conse- 
quence of slackening industrial output should temper any 
complacency. 

. * 


Extrapolation in Coal 


Nobody would suggest that the experience of the last 
eight months could offer a satisfactory basis for forecasts of 
the country’s coal consumption in the future. But it once 
again emphasises the difficulty, in making such forecasts, of 
selecting the particular trend to follow. Sir Hubert Merrett, 
who two years ago prepared an extensive survey of the 
potential overseas market for British coals during the next 
decade, is the latest expert to enter the lists with a forecast 
of future consumption in this country. Total inland con- 
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sumption here last year was 209 million tons ; Sir Henry; in 
an article in the current National Provincial Bank Review, 
expects this to reach 227 million tons in 1956 and to 237 
million tons by 1961. Assuming that production of opencast 
coal will have ceased by 1955—which is not now likely—he 
thinks the British industry cannot produce more than about 
226 million tons in 1956, and is doubtful whether the long- 
term plan—already seriously behindhand—will in fact achieve 
the output of some 240 million tons at which it aims by 
1961-1965. He comments: 

It would seem, therefore, that our coal export ‘trade will 
shrink rapidly from 1954 onwards and die out completely 
by 1956 unless further measures are taken. — 

This ‘extinction, he judges, will not be allowed ; but Britain 
will enter the ranks of “ importing-exporting ” coal countries, 
with foreign imports as permanent a feature of its fuel 
economy as small coal exports. 


Sir Henry’s estimate of future coal consumption in Britain 
is thus far above the Coal Board’s original calculation in the 


- 1950 plan—205-215 million tons—but somewhat below the - 


figure of 263 million tons for 1965 forecast recently by the 
Federation of British Industries. Both of these independent 
estimates were built up from estimates of future consumption 
by different groups of consumers. But the FBI’s figure in 
fact amounts almost exactly in total to a direct projection of 
the sharp upward trend in consumption during 1950 and 
1951, while Sir Henry’s follows this trend up to 1956 but 
assumes some moderation.in the growth of consumption in 
the five years following. Statistically, this short period would 
not provide a satisfactory trend for extrapolation. Such 
statistics of coal available for home use since the beginning of 
the century as exist might well suggest a consumption much 
nearer to the Coal Board’s estimate than to the two indepen- 
dent figures. But as an example of the pitfalls of any such 
projections, it may be noted that the rise in consumption 
between 1900 and 1917—before electricity began to affect 
the fuel balance significantly—would have suggested a home 
consumption by 1951 of some 250 million tons. Estimates 
made upon the best forecasts that can be applied for individual 
groups of consumers have more weight ; but no individual 
forecast can be free from the same weaknesses in assumption 
that beset projections made from the total. Even were the 
coming Ridley report to serve no other purpose than to draw 
together such estimates of future demand from the widest 
possible range of experts, and to provide its own tentative 
assessment, it might be valuable. 


* * * 


Boom in the Copper Belt 


The Rhodesian copper producers are still riding on the 
crest of a boom. In the year to June 30th last, Roan 
Antelope increased its sales of copper from 74,520 tons to 
81,027 tons, its gross revenue from {13.1 million to £16.7 
million, and its estimated before-tax profits from £5,925,000 
to £8,281,000. Mufulira, which had to follow a cautious 
policy of coal conservation in the early part of 1952 (because 
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floods threatened its rail communications), saw its ot] 
sales in the year fall from 83,681 tons to 76,369 tons ; bur, 
thanks to higher prices, its gross revenue rose from £146 
million to £15.7 million, and its estimated before-tax p: fits 
from {7,877,000 to £8,269,000. Shortly after the en of 
the financial year of both these.companies, the Minist:) of 


Materials raised its buying price for jan copper by 
20 per cent, so that the current year is likely to have started 
well. 


It is still not clear, however, how much shareholder. cap 
expect to get out of this possibly evanescent prosperity, 
Both companies applied to the Treasury last May for 
permission to transfer residence to Northern Rhocesia. 
There has still been no announcement on whether they wil 
be allowed to follow their competitors in the Anglo-Ame: ican 
group through the ring fence—to the not inconside: ible 
political and tax advantages that would await then in 
Rhodesia, especially now that the Excess Profits Levy ‘; in 
action here. At best this delay is a sign of Treasury red 
tape ; at worst it is a sign of unwise indecision. 


* * * 


Recovery in Jute 


A firmer tone has prevailed in the jute market during 
the past two weeks. In Pakistan there has been a sudden 
increase in purchases by continental buyers, who had previ- 
ously hung back from what had seemed to be a falling market. 
In the middle of July pressure of supplies had forced the 
Pakistan Government to lower its minimum price for loose 
jute by nearly £20 a ton, to the equivalent of about (73 
a ton (c. and f. HARB) for export qualities, but many shippers 
continued to offer supplies below this price. For a time the 
Pakistan Government was apparently willing to turn a blind 
eye to this evasion, but they have now made it clear that 
buyers must pay the minimum price or go without. This 
firmer attitude has been made possible by the increase in 
demand ; in addition, it has been reported in the last few 
days that the Pakistan Government may raise its minimum 
price to about £75 a ton from the middle of September 


Thanks to the fall in prices earlier this year, hessian is 
again able to compete with cotton as a packing material, and 
jute seems to be well placed to regain some of the ground 
lost to substitutes in the United States.last year. During the 
last few weeks increased American buying has helped the 
price of Indian hessians to recover, and the internal price of 
raw jute in India has also increased sharply (exports of raw 
jute from India are not permitted). In Britain, too, there has 
been a definite improvement in the jute trade since the 
reduction in the Jute Control’s prices at the beginning of 
this month. Before this reduction, consumers had been 


_living on a hand-to-mouth basis and had run down their 


stocks toa very low level, But spinners and manufacturers 
have now received sufficient orders to keep them going during 
the next few months’; in consequence, longer hours are being 
worked in some mills. But no increase in world demand 
that threatens a shortage of jute is foreseeable this year. In 
fact, the Pakistan Government, pg Be surplus, is 
restricting next yeaf’s crop to 4.5 1 ee. or 25 pet 
cent below this year’s level. 


* * <a 


Steadier Wholesale Prices 

The official indices of wholesale prices are beginning 
to reflect the recent recovery in certain commodity priccs. 
Although the index of basic materials, based on June, 1949, 
continued to decline in July, the fall of 0:2 per cent on ‘he 
month was much smaller tan the correst reductions 
in May and June. On the other hand increases in the price 
of metals, principally copper, caused small rises in the indices 
for materials used in mechanical and electrical enginec''ng 


and in building and civil engineering. 
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The price of copper rose by 11 per cent, showing the 
biggest ‘nse for any commodity during the month, and 
aluminium prices also rose, Lead, after falling steadily since 
the beginning of the year, recovered slightly in July. Zine, 
on the other hand, dropped for the third month in succession, 
and the index for August will no doubt reflect the further 
falls that have taken place im its price during the last two 


INDEX NUMBERS OF INDUSTRIAL ‘MATERIALS PRICES 


June 30, 1949-100 
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———— 


Basic 


Materials | yyaterials:| Materials | Building 
— luding used in used in’ | and House 
fuel) for \nechanical electrical | ‘civil | building 
eee engineering engineeringlengineering| materials 
Gece! industry | industry | materials | 
industry s 
lat 220-4 128-3 143-1 117-8 116-7 
181-5 | 143-2 | 160-0 | 134-4 | 130-0 
177-0 | 143-6 160-2 134-8 131-4 
169-6 | 152-2 165-4 136-8 132-9 
164-7 152-6 166-3 137-3 133-4 
162-1 151-7 165-5 14-9 131-8 
160-0 151-7 167-6 "133-4 130-5 
159-6 152-8 170-7 134-0 130-9 


Source - Board of Trade. 


or three weeks. With two exceptions, textile prices con- 
tinued to decline in July ; wool, which has been reviving 
since April, gained a further 8 per cent during the month, 
and raw silk increased by about § per cent, The fall in jute, 
sisal and cotton prices during July was smaller than in 
previous months. Among other materials, the prices of 
rubber and imported softwood remained virtually unchanged, 
but hardwood prices rose slightly. The recovery in prices of 
hides and skins that began in June continued in July at a 
reduced rate, because the fall in domestic hides was partially 
offset by a rise in the price of imported hides. Woodpulp 
prices declined by no less than 28 per cent on the month, 
and at the end of July were 48 per cent below the peak level 
reached in Janwary. 
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Shorter ‘Notes 


The Treasury has announced that as from Monday next, 
September 1st, the number of National Savings Certificates 
of the ninth issue that may be held by any person is to be 
increased from §00 units (cost price £375) to 700 wuniis 
(£525), in addition to the permitted holdings of previous 
issues, The last effective increase in the permitted holdings 
of National Savings Certificates was in February, 1951, when 
the ninth issue was launched. September ist is also the 


‘date from which the new 3} per cent Defence Bonds 


(described on page 44 of The Economist of July sth) will 
be on sale. 


* 


Indirect exports of steel, in metal goods sent overseas, 
have increased by 75 per cent since 1947, according to an 
estimate by the British Iron and Steel Federation. Last year 
they amounted to some 2,700,000 tons of finished steel. In 
terms of ingots, this would be about 3,700,000 tons ; since 
direct exports accounted for about 2,700,000 ingot tons, 
roughly 40 per cent of the year’s total output was sold over- 
seas, The estimated volume of exports of the metal goods 
concerned has in fact doubled since 1947; the tonnage of 
steel has risen less partly because exports of goods containing 
a small amount of steel in relation to their value have 
increased more rapidly than those of goods containing a large 
amount of steel. 


* 


For the second time within a month the price of marine 
fuel. oil was last week reduced by. the oil companies, This 
new reduction is of 7s. per ton for marine fuel oil and of 
2s. 6d. per ton for diesel oil. Diesel oil is now nearly £4 per 
ton dearer than marine fuel oil. This widening of the 
differential may encourage motor-ship owners to run ta¢ir 
main engines on the heavier fuel oil, thus obtaining a 
considerable saving on their annual fuel bill. 


* 


Prices of certain qualities of alloy and stainless steel were 
altered this week by the Ministry of Supply to take account 
of the changes in alloying content that have been made to 
conserve alloying metals, as well as changes in the prices of 
the alloying metals. 


~ 


Company Notes 


Tootal Broadhurst Lee.—The reasons for 
ihe slump in Tootal’s trading profits from 
{2,105,294 to £783,000 are clearly outlined in 
ihe chairman’s statement, but the reasons for 
ihe increase in equity distribution in the face 
of this slide in earnings still remain a little 
obscure. In common with other spokesmen 
of the cotton industry, Sir Kenneth Lee (who 
reured from the chairmanship of Tootals last 
June after 55 years of service to the group) 
has a gloomy tale to tell of falling raw material 
prices and slumping sales. When sales began 


lo fall, the group was-left with large unsold ° 


stocks, and had to cut production; Sir 
Kenneth agrees that it would have been better 
if production had been reduced in the spring 


of 1951, when raw material prices were at. 


‘heir peak. The group’s stocks are valued in 
he balance sheet at £3.2 million, against 


nearly £3.6 million a year before ; if they had 

‘een entered at cost or market value, it is 

“mated that they would have stood at £4.9° 
year 


ter a £5.3 million a 
~niortunately, the company was left with a 
‘cry considerable quantity of goods on its 





hands wh¢n the Australian Government im- 
posed its import embargoes last March, and 
it is clear that the losses on these stocks go 
a long way towards explaining the steep 


Years to June 
+ Consolidated earnings P<... .....++5+ 7 1 oR 

Trading profit: 2. ..........++.- 2,105,294 783,000 
OU RMN So aks eae« week 2,142,401 847,556 
DiOpROChMtOM Fo vce oer eds 163,348 259,315 
SEM Ceres dekwakdns sven 1,319,788 241,988 
PURE hers Sa cn ee aes w 120 «= 224,789 
Ordimary dividends ............ 68,124 74,335 
Ordinary divi (per cent) 13} 15 
Revenue resetves 04 07). 6.6 5.951 13,789 
Added to group carry forward.. . 420,920... 137,301 

Cons. balance sheet analysis :-— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation 1,291,530 1,830,599 
Net cnrrent assets... ss... ss 5,007,882 3,825,757 
BUPOMR eas oo se aK N oe dct 560, 3,205,106 
MRS 502s ans (oes Ace 1,803,171 2,451 284 
K Bia. Se na ae (Kia S 9 6s «8% 5,010, 4,364,160 
Ordmary capital®” 55 ....2 25: 943, 943, 

l ordinary share at 60s xd yields £5 Os Od per cent. 

“7% ing employees’ shares. 

decline in An additional explanation 


lies in the losses made by. the company’s 


It is against this background of almost un- 
telieved gloom that the directors decided to 
raise the ordinary dividend. Sir Kenneth ex- 
plains that the dividend paid in 1950-51 was 
smaller than would have been recommended 
had it not been for the Labour Government's 
White Paper on dividend limitation ; in fact, 
the payment of a 15 cent dividend is a 
return to the rate paid in 1949-50. Since 
then, however, the prospects for Lancashire 
have had to be considerably revised. The 
financial strength of the group provides some 
justification for the directors’. decision—cash 
resources, for example, have risen from 
£1.8 million to £2.4 million—but in the 
current year shareholders would be well 
advised to consider the course of trade, rather 
than the ‘strength of the group’s balance sheet, 
as the final arbiter of dividend payments. 


* 


Pye.—The- radio industry is passing 


through a difficult period, Pee — recent 
y reports—those by Pye, A. C. Cossur 
ond There Greiied make abundantly clear. 
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Era Reeps 








a” Indian firm making paper from eta reeds found 
44 considerable difficulty in bleaching the fibre and in 
producing paper of satisfactory quality. Experimental 


manufacture on a full-scale plant was expensive and also 
meant taking the plant off normal production for a long 
period. Accordingly, the firm turned to I.C.I. (India) by 
whom the enquiry was referred to the I.C.I. technical 
service organisation in England. A quantity of boiled 
eta pulp was then shipped to this country for trials. It 
was sent first to I.C.I. General Chemicals Division at 
Runcorn who developed a successful bleaching process. 
The bleached pulp was then sent to L.C.I. Dyestuffs 
Division, who maintain in Manchester a_ small 
papermaking machine as part of their normal technical 
service to the paper-industry. Tests showed that the 
white obtained in bleaching was as stable to light as that 
of the bleached cotton pulp used in the manufacture of 
high-grade papers. After a number of trials, using eta 
fibre alone and in mixtures, samples of paper and details 
of the way in which the various pulp mixtures behaved 
on the papermaking machine were sent 

to India. 

Asa result, the original difficulties were 

overcome and the manufacturer in 

India was able to make paper of the 

quality required. : 


(sa A I a TE RBA ernment 
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CANADA 


3rd greatest trading nation 


—_—&— 


Many British firms are already sharing in Canada’s 
rapidly developing economy. For the fullest 
Thformation concerning trading conditions, market- 
ing opportunities, import-export regulations, etc., 
you are cordially invited to consult Canada’s 


oldest bank. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 
Head Office: MONTREAL 


Over 570 branches throughout Canada 
Assets exceed $2,000,000,000 


ncorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 


“FIGURES AT 
WORK" 


An Educational 
Documentary Film introducing 


ROLLERITA vxco 


Electrical PUNCHED CARD 
ACCOUNTIN 


= eatin eee 


ee 


Showing time: 40 min. 
Have you seen it? 16 m.m. Sound 


* IT IS AVAILABLE 
Have you FREE OF CHARGE 


booked it for kA 
your Winter MACHINE COnIEANG 


NE 
L COMPANY 
programme ? 17 Park Lane, London, W1 


Telephone: REGent 8155 
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In their full—and it is a commendably full— 
report the directors of Pye describe the year 
to March 31st last as the most difficult we 
have had for a long time.” The supply posi- 
tion made it nececsary for the group to stock- 
pile “ vast quantities of materials, _Govern- 
ment contracts did not materialise as 
promised, and purchase tax and hire purchase 
restrictions kept down sales of radio receivers, 
Although turnover as a whole increased, profit 
margins were cut. “In situations like these, 
report the directors of Pye, “a basiness 
requires much more capital than it ought, 
and as we could not see the justification for 
such capital increase, we have had a most 
mbarrassing and difficult time.” _ 

Despite these plaints, and despite a loss 
by its Canadian subsidiary, Pye’s gross trading 
profits rose from £666,107 to £783,554 last 
vear; after allowing for increased taxation, 


C 


Years to Mar. 31, 





dated earnings :— _ = 
ding profit ......sseeiceecs 666,107, 783,554 
Deprectatiom.. . 5 vasicts caceevess 56,641 98,783 
xation inc oe kes 358,316 448,820 
t profits after taxation ........ 183,614 162,219 
idend (deferred ordinary) ... 40,837 41,019 
idend (per cent) .......+.s06 18 18 
Carry forwarG ~<.. &s868taees sks 490,104 603,408 
Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation ... 560,065 757,632 
ie rent asnetS fii odcak bewss 2,114,738 2,046,161 
Stocks. . os sks sen Suagaenions 1,940,693 2,748,174 
Cath «4.04. <ve<t bine 234,932 36,007 
Bank overdraft .....ik-neeeaee 108,752 444,715 
D nary Capital ....... 432,133 434,061 
net profits fell from £183,614 to £162,219 
but the dividend on the deferred ordinary 
shares was maintained at 18 per cent. The 
balance sheet shows, however, that stocks 


and work in progress rose from £1,940,693 
to £2,748,174, the group’s bank overdraft 
rose from £108,752 to £444,715, and its cash 
balance ran down from £234,932 to £36,007. 
At the current price of 15s. 9d. the 5s. 
deferred ordinary shares yield £5 14s. 3d. per 
cent. i 


A. ©. Cossor.—Like Pye, the A. C. Cossor 
Group showed an increase in its gross trading 
profit (from £473,549 to £482,876) in the 
year to March 31st last, but a fall in its net 
trading profit (from £374,601 to £352,768). 
As had been expected, however, the profit 
was sufficient for the group to make its first 
ordinary dividend payment since 1947, at 
10 per cent. In his statement last year, the 
chairman had held out a reasonable hope of 
a resumption of ordinary dividends “ before 
very long,” and when, in March of this year, 
three years of preference dividend arrears were 
cleared off, it was generally recognised that 
the patience of ordinary shareholders would 
soon be rewarded. Nevertheless, the direc- 
tors’ report is not a cheerful one, for Lord 
Burghley forecasts that last year’s downward 
trend in profits will continue during the 
current year. There has been a “ spectacular 
fall” in the sales of radio receivers, and this 
has been only partially offset by a further 
increase in sales of television receivers. More- 


Years to Mar. 31, 


Consolidated earnings :— 1951 1952 
: £ £ 
Trading POE ag caeeee cs 473,549 482.876 
Trading profit, plus investment 
PONG Sie ce Son k cas he bea 481,169 487,977 
Depreciation: 3 5364.5 she 48,641 67,465 
Taxation . arbi ped eee ete a nea 220,498 249,801 
Ordinary dividend ............. nil 31,500 
Ordinary dividend (per cent) .... nil 10 
Revenue reserves .............. 4,033 14,147 
Added to group carry forward... 144,874 37,304 
Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciationr .. . 622,546 694,280 
Net current assets.............. 1,532,342 1,545,458 
SOCKS. ok ds Sn odcnibacaae oes 2,010,047 2,875,437 
Cash (ys Wipe tak gaaye eaekmaiee” 30,647 18,853 
Reserves. . . ss « SO awe Faw buen ee 703,520 754,781 
Ordinary capital ........0,.... 600,000 600,000 


5s. ordinary share at 10s. 3d. yields £4 17s. 6d. per cond. 


Over, the group has been “ very hardly hit” 
by the selection of ‘the standard years for 
EPL, which were years during which the 


company either incurred heavy losses or made 
One of the alternative 


very low profits. 





capital standards will have to be adopted, 
and this will set the group’s standard well 
below present actual performance. 

A conspicuous rise in stocks, from 
£2,010,047 to £2,875,437, has caused the 
group’s bank overdraft to increase by 
£554,574 to £813,891, and working capital 
is now inadequate. The directors have not 
yet decided how this is to be remedied, but 
as a first step a special resolution is to be 
submitted at the annual general meeting to 
increase their borrowing powers . from 
£1,125,000 (the amount of the nominal 
capital) to £2,200,000. Following the publi- 
cation of the report, the price of the ordinary 
shares fell by 2s. to 9s. 9d. 


* 


Thorn Electrical.—The main interests of 
Thorn Electrical are in the consumer goods 
side of the electrical trade—in lighting equip- 
ment as well as in television and radio sets. 
In the year to March 31st last a record turn- 
over was achieved and group profits before 
taxation rose from £517,323 to £681,169 ; 
net profit increased from £169,514 to 
£211,819 and the ordinafy dividend rate 
rose from 10 to 124 per cent. The fact that 
the rate of advance in profits has slowed 
down since last year suggests, however, 
that the rise in costs is eating into profit 
margins, and the chairman remarks ruefully 
that “world conditions are certainly not 
encouraging at the present time.” 

As with Pye and A. C. Cossor, there has 
been a sharp rise in the book value of stocks 
from £1,196,346 to £2,083,600, and this has 
been accompanied by a net decline in liquid 
resources. The slight increase in cash 
balances, from £62,348 to £142,260, has been 
completely overshadowed by the increase in 
loans and bank overdrafts from £107,049 to 
£988,180. Moreover the continued expan- 
sion of business, reflected in this paucity of 
liquid assets, has led the directors to warn 
shareholders that “further finance will be 


Years to Mar. 31, 


Consolidated earnings :— 1951 1952 
£ 4 

Tren WOON a cco oe cc 517,323 681,169 
Depreciation .o.... 6. vic cccucuce 114,852 139,381 
WOE ais ins Svs ca ee oe ei ak 210,447 288,185 
OOOO iin oak eee hava Se i 169,514 211,819 
Ordinary dividends ............ 27,759 34,699 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 10 12} 
General reserve ..... “RE eye 80,000 120,000 
Added to group carry forward... 14,809 13,865 

Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 
Fixed assets, less depreciation .. . 676,083 911,406 
Net current assets. ..2.......... 1,099,941 1,186,776 
MONS 5 pcs uks Siaatn bo a wets 1,196,346 2,083,600 
CUP Sioa use bahar webcsk 62,348 142,260 
Loans and bank overdrafts. ..... 107,049 988,180 
Ordinary capital .............. 528,750 528,750 


5s. ordinary share at 8s. 6d, yields £7 7s. Od. per cent. 


required up to a substantial figure within the 
next two years.” The directors believe that 
it may be “more advantageous and prac- 
ticable”” to raise the new money required by 
an issue of loan capital and not by an issue 
of share capital ; shareholders are therefore 
being asked to agree to an increase in the 
existing limit put on the company’s borrow- 
ing powers to £2 million. 
* 


Great Universal Stores.—The unex- 
pectedly cheerful results published last week 
by the retail furniture companies in the Great 
Universal Stores group has now been fol- 
lowed by the preliminary statement for the 
group as a whole for the year ended March 
31st. This shows that the group's total trading 
profits. reached an all-time record of 
£10,007,555, or £1,846,405 more than in the 
previous year. Out of this, tax absorbs 
£5,365,365 (against £4,489,415), but net con- 
solidated earnings are up by over £600,000, 
at £2,993,676. A final dividend of 183 per 
cent has been declared on the new capital ; as 


the group’s capital was increased by a one-for-' 


one scrip bonus last May, the total dividend 

for the year is the equivalent of 50 per cent 

pn the old capital compared with 40 per cent 
St year. cee 


529 
SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 


British Fu: at. | Price.| Price,| Net | Gross 
o Aug. | Aug. | Yield, Yield, 
Guaranteed Stocks | 20, | 27, | Aug. 27, | Aug. 27, 
erninnsclpapio i tasig nn eS See ee 1 
; 341 s. 4. 
War Bonds 25% °51-53, 999! 999 144 4/218 6 
War Bonds 24% ’52-54, 994 118 4/3 2 25 
Exchequer 2% 1955. 984; 984,119 5|'3 1 4 
Ser. Funding 19% °52.! 99% | 993 018 7) 2 17 11 
Ser. Funding 19% 53. 99 | 984/112 0'212 9 
Ser. Funding 1$% °54.| 97) 978; 116 4°215 5 
War Bonds 24% ’54-56, 984 984/115 6! 219 8: 
Funding 24% "52-57..| 984) 984115 1/3 2 71 
Nat. Def. 3% °54-58..| 988 | 9961115 4/3 4 71 
War Loan 3% '55-59..| 984) 99/115 6/3 511 
Savings 3% °55-65..../ 90f | 82 | 215 11 | 3.15 117 
| 
Funding 25% "56-61..| 91f | 9282 6 6/312 71 
Funding 3% ‘59-69... | 68/2 9211/4 1 
Funding 3% °66-68...| 863! 88/2 9 8/4 0 6! 
Funding 4% '60-90...| 98§ \100 {/ 2 3 12/4 $ 0% 
Savings 5% '60-70....| *844 | 854% 211 1/4 2 31 
Savings 2}% '64-67...| 84 | 858/211 5/318 4! 
Victory 4% '20-76..../°1008 |101§* | 119 11316 &s 
Savings 3% '65-75....| 81h | 838,210 5 4 2 41 
Consols 4% (aft. 1957); 833 | 86/2 8 7/412 8F 
Convs. 34% (aft. 1961)| 764 | 777*|2 71/14 9 6f 
Treas. 25% (aft. 1975) 663 | 57)* | 2 5 74 6 if 
Treas. 3% (aft. 1966).| 662/ 69 (26114 8 6 
Treasury 34% °77-80.| 86% | 89: 279/14 4 11 
Redemption 3% 86-96 77 | 773*°2 7914 1 7 
WarLoan3}% aft.1952) 753 | 78) 2 7 1/410. 2 
Consols 24% ........ 584 | 60h 23 6/4 3 2F 
Br. Elec. 3% °68-73...| 838 | 844° 211 3/4 2 82 
Br. Elec. 3% °74-77...| 814. | 834%} 2 9121/4 1 97 
: 9? fi2 6 514 5 
Br. Elec. 44% '14-79. .|98-4 8s o 5 314 5 8 
Br. Elec. 34% "76-79..| 88§ | 905 | 2 7 214 3 51 
Br. Trans. 3% °78-88.| 764; 788 (2910 4 3 81 
Br. Trans. 3% *68-73.| 834 | 84*/211 5 4 2211 
Br. Gas 3% '90-95....| 76h | 7881'2 71114 2 4/ 
Br. Gas 34% ’69-71...| *89%| 91° |2 8 714 3 8] 
Br. 1. & S. 34% "79-81, 864) 88312 7 9/14 3 9% 


(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (1) To latest date. 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * Ex dividend. 


Last Two 





i Price, 


Price, Yield, 

















Dividends ' — Aug. 20,Aug. 27,| Aug. 27, 
| | 1952 | 1952 | 1952 

(a) (@) (c) fj monde Fess eae gs 
| % | | : }£ sd 
20 a| 40 b\Anglo-Am. 10/-. 6% 4M 1 
5 a|. 25 biAnglo-Iran {1..| 6 6 141701 
Tha} 12}d)Assoc. Elec. {1.| 69/6 | 71/6 | 511 13 
Tal 20 blAssoc. P.Cem.£1/100/6 [1026 | § 7 4 

¢22bc| 10 aiBass fl ....... 1122/6 [130/- | 6 11 11 
10 a| 10 bjBoots 5/-....- || 19/- fig |5 5 3 
845| 3 alBrad. Dyers £i.| 24/- | 25/4419 1 3 

10b(4)|  4ha|Br. Celanese 10/-| 23/6 | 25/6 | 513 9 
ce | ine }Br. Motor Cp. 5/- 30/7} | 31/104) aa 

i | 
8a} 12 d/Br. Oxygen {1..| 50/3 | 53/- | 5 6 7 
36} 3 aiCam. Pac. $25..| $64 | $632/4 8 9 
Sal biCoats{1....... 42/9 | 43/9 | 514 3 
5a biCourtaulds £1. .| 35/9 | 38/9 | § 16 2 

15 aCunard {1 ..... 4 - | H- 1816 6 
%a| 15 b/Distillers 4/- ...| 17,9* | 18/3* | 418 8 
lic, 17}e\Dunlop £1..... 46,105) 50/- | 7 0 0 

c¢| 6 ciFord{1....... 49/- 49/9 }6 0-7 
Tha| 15 b\Gen. Elect. £1..| 83/6 | 84/6 15 6 6 
5 a| 10 diGuest Keen £1.) 51/6 | 54/- i511 1 

17 6} 7 alGuinness 10/—..} 32/- | 32/- 15 5 Oe 
5h)| _4$a\Hawker Sid. {1.) 36/6 | 36/9 | 5 8 10 
3a 10 diimp. Chem. {1.| 44/9 | 45/6 | 514 4 
1 0 Lshalimp. Tobacco £1] 54/3 | 54/9 | 7 6 lo 
$2c) $2.6c\Int. Nick. mp...| $84§ | $844" | 5.10 3 
ite} The J’burg Con. £1 | 52/6 53/lh | 611 g 
10 5} 9 ajLancs. Cotton {1} 37/9 | 39/9 | 7 11 .0 
7a} 10 bdiLon. Brick £1..| 60/7} | 60/7) | 5 15 °5 
15 a| 65 b\Marks Sp.A5j-| 41/9 | 43/3 | 412 6m 
64a bjMonsanto 5/-...| 25/7 | 26/3 | 4 5 9 
8a} 1OFd'P.& O. Def. £1.) 48/¥ | 48/6 | 6 12 Og 
ja} _17}0/P. Johnson 10/-.| 35/6 | 36/6 | 6 17 0 

185 cit100 ejPrudentl. ‘A’ £1) 34 344 1510 6 

; 

200 c} 50 aiRhokanafl....| 22 22 | 8 16 10 
5 a} 10 bjRolls Royce {1.| 61/- | 61/6 | 417 7 
$5 a) tl0 b\“Shell” Stk. £1.) 84/4) | 85/- 15 7 9F 
12hb| 13§aiTube Invest. {1.| 53/9 | 57/3 (4 7 4 
15d} 5 alTur. Newall {1.| 86/103} 92/6 | 4 6 6 
5 a 8$d|Unilever £1....} 46/10}; 46/103} 5 15 2 
10 cl 12hc\Union Castle £1) 21/- | 21/9 | 524 lle 
5 5} .5 Union Disc. {1.} 40/- | 40/- | 5 0 0 
t6ha| +6}5/Utd. Molass. 10/-| 30/6 | 32/- | 6 3 Sms 
50 ci 50 c\U.SuaBetong{1) 38/1} | 38/15 26 4 7 
10 b| —-2galVickers f1..... 45/3 1 46/6 |5 7 6 
2140 15 @\Woolworth §/-.| 41/- | 2/3 15 03 


} 


(a) Int. (6) Fin. (c) Div. whole yr. -(d) Yield basis 135%, 
{e) Yield basis 6p ie: (f) Yield basis 22-9 gross. (g) Yield 
basis 16%. (h} Yield basis 12%. (i) Includes special int. 
1%. (k) Yield basis 64%. (ym) Yield basis 19-89. 
(n) Yield basis 40%. (e) Yield basis 20%. * Ex div. 

Free of tax. 
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Treasury Bills .... 2,301 | Nat. Savings Certs. 400 
For the week ended Auwast 23, 1952, total Ways and Means j 24% Del. ea; a RETURNS 
eS lucae f Je: ie ’ ‘ 
ontinary See are ageneet | Advenoe > <->.) TOME 1 Se aman ae AUGUST 27, 1952 
rainary expendit ure of jf 78 45 59, 000, and | Tax Reserve Cefts. 932 ISSUE : DEPARTMENT 
sues to sinking funds (370,000. Thus, in- | Other Debt :— £ 
hiding sinking fund allocations of {10,761,000 oes internal .+...+. * | Notes tesued > | Govt. Debt... 199 c 
the deficit accrued since April 1, 1952, was ‘ 382 | InCirculation 1458,955,382) Other Govt. A 
t 29,466 4, in Be 5 aa 
42,850,000 compared with a surplus of a Se 41,401,441, er oom na + 1485, 751,213 c 
£42,420,000 for the corresponding period of partment... boa me. 39,518 
the previous year. FLOATING DEBT tt — gold) + 159 m 
sits f Fid ‘ 
J (£ million) } a. r : re 3 ” 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE | ‘ | cota Coin and ci 
xP ITURE Treasury Ways & Means { Treas. | +54) | Bullion {at th, 
AND EXPEND Bills Ahem De- ee | 2485. per oz th 
peti. Apt L|Aprit 1] Week | Week | Dt ae rE a me nauk eres mers ae — 
sti- c . > ; Te 
mate 1951 1952 ended | ended Tender| Tap Public | | Eng- | Banks mn 1500, 356, $23) l 1 2 he 
1952.59. | tof Aug. | Aug. Depts. | and | fo: 
“Aang 25,\Aag.25) 25, | 23, BANKING DEPARTMENT hi 
opp | 1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 a ca : 
f, VOC : | Aug. 5230-0 | 2255.7 : i Ms - 4 
ee | R5 i Capital ...... 14,553,000 Govt. Sec... ) 3,430 A 
eceipts into ‘the i 4962 | Res $395 662 | Other Secs. : 
REVENU! Exchequer a May 31] 2710-0 | 1484-5} 299- 7 | Deps.s- 38,963,031 | Discounts and — 
{f thouse } | fe . — ; , Bie 
{ thousand | tune 712750-0| 1503-4 peg ae 4560-7 | Public Accts.* 15,964,772 oars i tt) 480) = 
: i 979-0 | ‘ be Be . H.M. Treas. yecuriltes, .. . 2? 475,990 as 
mie Ta 1804225] 363,291; 403,059; 15,891’ 13,042 ys 244. 2790-0} 1517-94 2735-5 | 0-3 4581-7 Cane 

i. < . 123, 000 31300 28,700 1.000 | » 21528350- Oj 1504+1 501-8 1 2°53 4638-2 Special Acet. 22,993,259 ref 
Estate, etc., Duties 175,000} $1,000, 61,300] 5,500, 2,800} , 30} 4336-6 509-0 | 3 eT | Ones Secs See ye 
Prolite fax & EPT! 482,000) 120.9001 152:600] 11°500 12:00 | July 5] 2910-C/ 1440-5] 308-9). 4659-5 Banbers.. 352,369,045 | Notes..:..... #1.401,44 br 

-sProfitel ol Aan. i a | -". 1912940-¢| 1462-7] 303-0 |... 4705-7 Other Accts. . 64,843,701 Seg Pees owe ve 1,168 in} 
Special Contribu-) } , 19} 2970-0) 1443-5) 327-8 1-8 4743-0 Sree rmticten - — th 
tion and. other} } 2,00¢ 50 26} 3000-0! 1459-5] 285-5 | 2-3 PO Ee aa S14604400| ee pe 
iniand Revenue Poa Bik rk orcas od Sead asec Aug. 2] 3020-0! 1430-3 264-4 i oat of National ae al Dividead Accounts Ja 
rotal Inland Rev./2618725% 624.4 4091 33,241! 2 , 94. 3040-0 | 1403-3) 265-4, 1-0 . bal 
Total Taland, Rev. 2618729 624,036 666,409 35,240) 29,098 | 2) 040-0) 1405-3} 26-4 Se 4760-4 COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 9 

ams... 104.3500] 384,443 404,856] 16,8281 20,067 |  23|3040-0/ 1442-9} 307-0) a a 

Excise 772,000) 318,406) 292,033] 14,206) 10,715 , 
t ‘ "i vd : es meee unt | ’ 1 
ytai Customs anc r Aug e 
Excise 11815500] 702,839) 696,889 51,034 30,782 | TREASURY. BILLS * po 
ans i Cay 
Motor Duties 64,156 11, 203 11,161 Amount ie 1 of | 
Ssural’s from Trade 12,000 57,500 aac | Date of (£ | million) | aie Notes be " cemiatieis ake 19.9 sel 
~) (Net receipts) ; 7,700 ot 7 _ — ~— N t "3 
wacicast Licences 15,00, 3,400, 3,5 — atlotment | Rate pe ee S295 a4 the 
.dry Loans 26,000 8,972, 8,6 | ee Government debt and car 
Miseell. (inel. Sur SOCUTIRIOS? 55. chan L546 - 8) 1546 1G°8 Th 
tus War Stores) | 110,000) 29,284) 52,0 430, 303 | ies : 1 ; 
{ at res vi ; Aug. 960-0 | 318-7 260-0 li 336 77 or eee week hene a ) adc 
Total Ord. Rev... 466137 66,926 60,977 1952 « hud 04... M, 243/0 248 
See ee ae Seve Ee hee. I May 23 | 220-0 | 302-3 | 220-0] 47 7-94 | 65 Seine Dest per fiat 08». MG/D, 248/024 i. 
st Office 209,234 69,700) 79, 3,400 5,000 | » 90 | 240-0 | 507-1) 240-0) 47 8-25 Tl Deposits :-— . 
come Tax on Public Accounts 12-4 1 
EPT Refunds..| 4,900 2,127 2,308 140 70 | June 6 240-0 | 306-5 |240-0] 48 4-09 hk 5. Ween Seek Rael 5s } 
i a) es i 8-0 | S0-4 | 200-0] 8 OS | 8 ees Se Dane a -ose.s a53-4 
Total 487551011514762) 1499796) 70,466: 66,047 w 2 | 250-0 | SOl-1 | 250-0) 48 8-25 Li tien. oe 65-0 +3 1 
» 27 | 240-0 | 302-4 | 240-01 49 0-44 74 Total EPR ET Oe rere er 340-4 3 e 9 our 
Issues out of the Exchequer . at re 5 Securities SR ; 

EXPENDITURE to meet payments july 7 nl i oo 7s . co a Government >... 2.2.4.5: 265-0! 2 m9 is 1 
= (£ thonsand) e 18 230-0 | 392-9 | 230-0 49 3-88 59 — CO ens =. : s : ee 
Onp.t XPENDITURE : i 220-0 | 317-2 220-0 49 3-88 j 5 far Wa haba ost bab wes 300-1 +0 7 and 
a ‘ Man. of Nat ss b ihn s Zt z B o 3 ix wrens Datas cae 58.8 : : amc 
. debt este 575,000) 192,575, 220,694] 2,062, 5,555 | aus i | 220-0 | 320-5 | 220-0] 48 11-99 58 anking dept. reserve..... _ , ties 
Payments to N, | —”  g°] 230-0 | 295-1 | 220-0}. 49 0-41 68 e ce ae 2 cE 
_sretann ‘ bony 2,298; ... 15 | 220-0 | 284-6 | 220-1 49 9-39 10 Proportion svesiws taaes 2 ay writ 
Other Cons. Funds) 30.000 330 16 22 | 243-0 } 301-1 240-0} 49 4:31 13 7 ; ———- sum 

——- — —— capital /! > 
— : $25,000) 231,700; 257, 4.690 5,369 | "fhe Hhanamat Smash aedinastcee Ree tt deus Gani ce te eee Fiduclary issue sotiad frome fs 550 million 5 that 
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(Carton Manufacturers) 
ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


CROPPER AND COMPANY 


MR FRANK W. J. SMITH’S STATEMENT 


- ffry-fifth annual general meeting of 
( cr and Company, Limited, was held on 
28th at the registered offices of the 

pany, Thatcham, Berkshire. 


\ir Frank W. J. Smith, the chairman and 

naging director, presided. 

Che following is his statement which was 

ulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended June 30, 1952: 


Once again I am pleased to be able to 
report that the profit of the parent company 
for the year just ended has reached a new 
high record at £478,892, compared with 
{452,934 for the previous year. 


This result is very satisfactory in view of 
the difficult conditions prevailing during the 
last six months. Taxation, to which I shall 
refer later, takes £32,824 more than last 
year at £294,790, but after adding the amount 
brought forward from last year and deduct- 
ing the cost of the preference dividend for 
the year and the interim dividend of 12} 
per cent upon the ordinary shares paid in 
January last, there remains. a disposable 
balance on the profit and loss account of 

204,906. 


The directors recommend the payment of 
a fina! dividend of 25 per cent, making 374 
per cent for the year on the ordinary share 
capital as increased by the bonus last autumn 
of one share for five. It is also proposed to 
transfer £120,000 to general reserve, making 
the total of that reserve £325,448; and to 
carry forward £49,821 to next year’s accounts. 
The directors do not consider it necessary to 
add to the employees’ benefit fund this year, 
as the amount to the credit of that account 
is deemed to be adequate. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


The financial position of the company and 
our subsidiary company, Containers Limited, 
is very strong. ‘The current assets of the 
group, including bank balances of £717,163 
and tax reserve certificates of £550,000, 
amount to £1,850,575, against current liabili- 
ties of £705,130. The fixed assets have been 
written down over a period of years to the 
sum of £345,803 and are worth many times 
that amount. There are no debentures, loans, 
bank overdraft, or prior charges of any 
description. 

The company’s holding in our associated 
company, Colthrop Board and Paper Mills 
Limited, has increased from 69,193 shares to 
103,789 shares of £1 each as a result of the 
bonus issue of one share for two last autumn. 

\s the dividend paid by that company was 
maintained -at 25 per cent, the dividend 
received from this source has increased from 
£17,298 to £25,947. 


Apart from the value of this investment, 
which is considerably in excess of the amount 


Standing in our books, the proximity of the ~ 


Colthrop Board Mill, which supplies Cr 
and Company, Limited, and Contaane, 
Limited, with nearly all the raw materials 
they require, enables those companies to 
work on a minimum of stock. This is, of 
course, very advantageous at a time of falling 
prices, 
CONTAINERS LIMITED 

Our subsidiary y, Containers 
Limited, has shown a er profit than for 
‘he previous year owing to the general reces- 
‘ion of trade throughout the : 


the last six months. During the last few - 


weeks, however, there has been a consider- 
able increase in the volume of orders 
received. After paying the same dividend as 
before, Containers Limited, has allocated 
£50,000 to general reserve, increasing that 
reserve to £250,000. 


Taxation, already a heavy burden, has been 
increased by the Excess Profits Levy, an esti- 
mate of which for the six months since 
January Ist last has been charged in these 
accounts. The levy will be chargeable for 
a full year in the next accounts, but the com- 
— standard is favourable and it is un- 
ikely that the possibility of future dividends 
will be affected by this particular imposition. 

The last two years of trading have been 
abnormal owing fo the great activity of busi- 
ness throughout the country, with the result 
that a lull has occurred while stocks were 
running down. Already, however, there are 
signs of improvement, but our business as 
manufacturers of packing materials is entirely 
dependent upon the general trade of the 
country and I hesitate to prophesy the future 
course of business. I feel, however, that we 
can face the future with confidence, since 
our factories are maintained in the highest 
state of efficiency and since the financial 
position built up over the long period of 55 
years is one of unusual strength. 


In conclusion I should like to take this 
opportunity of thanking my co-directors, the 
staff, and all our employees for their loyal 
co-operation during a very difficult period. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


The chairman, addressing the meeting, 
said: Before proceeding with the meeting I 
wish to mention that our secretary, Mr 
Charles Priestley Forster, had last Friday a 
very serious attack of illness and was un- 
conscious for about four days. He, therefore, 
is unable to be with us today. I am happy 
to say, however, that he has regained con- 
sciousness and is, I hope, on the way to com- 
plete recovery. I am sure you will join me 
in wishing him a speedy return of his good 
health, and our sympathy for Mrs Forster 
during the very anxious time she is having. 
(Hear, hear). 


In the statement that accompanied the 
report, I mentioned the difficulties of the last 
few months owing to the general fecession in 
trade and said that signs of improvement 
were appearing. I am glad to say now that 
this improvement has continued, customers’ 
stocks are evidently diminishing, and buyers 
seem to be returning to the market. This 
is particularly marked in the case of our sub- 
aaa company, Containers Limited, but we 
cannot expect that our profit figure for the 
current year will be so good as it has been 
during the last two abnormal years. 


In this connection, I am not one of those 
chairmen who apparently find it necessary 
nowadays to offer excuses for making profits. 


business ; and it would be a very bad thin 
for employers and employees alike if profits 
were not made, and that goes also for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


APPALLING BURDEN OF TAXATION 


_ Also, I am not going to apologise for refer- 
ring — to the appalling burden of taxa- 
tion companies such as ours have to 
; This year 13s. 2d. in every pound of 


3 


the group profit is required for taxation, in- 
cluding the Excess Profits Levy for six 
months ; leaving only 6s. 10d. in the pound 
for dividends and building up the reserves of 
the company. Fortunately, we have a good 
standard for the Excess Profits Levy, based 
on the years 1947. and 1948, and it does not 
appear that the levy will affect us so much as 
it will some other companies, whose total 
taxation may well reach 14s. Ild. in the 
pound. It is not difficult to foresee the even- 
tual effect on British industry if such taxa- 
tion continues. 


Apart from taxation, manufacturers are 
periodically exhorted by Ministers and others 
to produce more. Some time back we applied 
for a licence to erect an extension to one of 
the factory buildings of Containers Limited, 
without which the factory could not manu- 
facture to full capacity ; the application was 
declined, and although it has been repeated 
several times, we are not, even now, allowed 
to proceed with the erection. 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 


I pointed to the strength of our financial 
position in the statement, but I might also 
have mentioned that the current assets of the 
group, including stocks, which have been 
valued considerably below their market value, 
exceed the current, liabilities by £1,145,000. 


Also the total reserves at £851,000, not in- 
cluding the reserve for future income tax, are 
more than twice the amount of the issued 
capital £414,018, so we are well buttressed 
even if the recession should last longer than 
now appears probable, and I wish to repeat 
that there are no debentures, loans, bank 
overdraft or prior charges of any description. 


I now propose: ‘ 
“That the report of the directors and t 
accounts of the company for the year ended 
June 30, 1952, be, and they are hereby, 
approved and adopted; that a final dividend 
of 25 per cent, less income tax, be paid to 
ordinary shareholders registered at the date 
of this meeting; that £120,000 be trans- 
ferred to general reserve ; and that £49,821, 
the balance of the profit and loss account, be 

carried forward.” 


Mr Stuart W. Butters (assistant managing 
director) seconded the resolution, and it was 
carried unanimously. 


The retiring directors (Mr Angus Marshall 
and Mr Harry F. Smith) were re-elected, 
and the fee of the auditors (Messrs Deloitte, 
Plender, Griffiths and Company) was duly 

ed 


Mr F. E. Armstrong, in proposing a cordial 
vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and 
staff of the company, said that the accounts 
showed evidence of good generalship, and he 
could nct help feeling when he looked at the 
accounts that he saw the results, not of one 
year’s working, but of 55 years’ working, 


& “during the whole of which time the chairman 


had been at the helm or near the helm. 


Mr J. Freeman seconded the resolution, 
and it was carried unanimously. 


The chairman, in a brief acknowledgment, 
said he was very glad that his co-directors 
and the staff had been included. He felt that 
they had a wonderful staff.and they had been 
most loyally by their workers, 
not always the case in these days, 
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WILLIAMS AND WILLIAMS 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
Williams and Williams Limited was held on 
August 22, 1952, at Reliance Works, Chester. 


Mr B. A, Williams, OBE, MIPE, 
chairman of the company, presided, and in 
the céurse of his remarks said: 


It has for many years been the directors’ 
policy to finance expansion of the company’s 
business and operations out of accumulated 
and undistributed profits, the expansion con- 
templated, however, is such that this is 
becoming more and more difficult. We have 
under review an extensive programme; both 
at hame and overseas, which will require con- 
siderable capital expenditure partly to catch 
up with replacements and developments 
which were held back by the war, and partly 
to cater for the expansion of our business. 


The inadequacy of the present depreciation 
allowances against taxation continues to 
operate harshly against progressive com- 
panies such as yours. Out of the small balance 
left after such heavy taxation it is difficult 
to provide for replacements at a cost three 
and four times the value allowed for taxa- 
tion purposes. Moreover it is impossible to 
reconcile the demand of successive govern- 
ments for more and more exports with a 
fiscal policy that discourages expenditure on 
up-to-date equipment. 

Despite this, however, it has been our 
constant endeavour to increase the volume of 
our exports, even though progress in this and 


in our production for essential building pro-~ 


grammes at home, has been severely curtailed 
by shortage of steel. We are led to believe, 
however, that material allocations will be 
improving in the latter part of this year and 
we shall expect to make further progress in 
the development of our overseas trade in pro- 
portion to this improvement. 


OVERSEAS VISITS 


Your directors, as well as a number of your 
staff, have visited many of your overseas units 
during the year under review. We have also 
received visits from directors of your over- 
seas companies and plans are already in hand 
for further visits—these are essential for 
maintaining and increasing your export trade 
in various parts of the world. 


Turning now to the profit and loss account 
and balance sheet, you will observe that the 
year’s trading shows a consolidated net profit 
after providing for all chargeable expenditure 
other than taxation (£210,115) of £412,027 
compared with £236,939 (with taxation of 
£136,585) for the previous year and after 
adding the sum of £196,006 brought forward 
from previous years and £49,331 being profit 
on the sale of property and investments—a 
balance remains of {£657,364 which your 
directors recommend be dealt with in the 
manner set forth in their report. 


Your directors would like you to note that 
the total amount invoiced for the year under 
review was more than eight times that of 
1938 indicating the development and progress 
made by your company since the war. 


Your directors recommend that a dividend 
of 20 per cent be paid on the ordinary share 
capital of the company. 

In making. this recommendation for a 
modest increase, your directors have deferred 
to the wishes of the government that re- 
straint be exercised. 


We would ask you to accord your apprecia- 
tion of the continued work of the 
managements and staffs of our group of com- 
panies both at home and abroad. 


The report was adopted. 


OLDHAM & SON LIMITED 


ACTIVE AND SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


MR JOHN OLDHAM’S REVIEW 


At the thirty-third annual general meeting 
of Oldham & Son Limited, held on August 
29th at the company’s head office, Denton, 
Manchester, the chairman, Mr John Oldham, 
OBE, JP, reported further steady progress 
and development of the company’s business 
at home and overseas. The profit for the 
year was a record one. 


This satisfactory result had been achieved 
by increased sales in all departments, and the 
installation of new processes and methods of 
production which had offset substantial rises 
in costs. 

Net profit of the group for the year ended 
March 31st last, subject only to taxation, 
amounted to £319,706 as compared with 
£270,176 in the previous year. 


It was proposed to increase the final 
ordinary dividend to 20 per cent, which, with 
the interim dividend, made 35 per cent for 
the year. 

Production had increased substantially 
both in variety and volume. The new tool 
and engineering department, occupying 
10,000 sq ft, which had been completed 
early in the year, had played a vital part in 
meeting increasing demands for the com- 
pany’s products by accelerating the re}ooling 
programme. 


Sales had risen in all departments, and a 
striking feature was the fact that, notwith- 
standing the operations of the overseas com- 
panies, direct exports had exceeded those of 
the previous year. 


“FIBRAK” BATTERY SEPARATOR 


Referring to the company’s new “ Fibrak ” 
battery separator, the chairman recalled his 
statement last year that a separator had been 
developed in their laboratories at Denton, 
after a long period of research and test, and 
that its manufacture in the USA had been 
licensed to an important company there. 
Production of this separator, running into 
several millions a week, was-now under way 
in the United States. In the company’s 
works, too, large-scale production had com- 
menced. This major development should be 
a source of considerable profit to the com- 
pany. 


OVERSEAS MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 


Oldham & Son Africa Limited, in which 
they held a 50 per cent interest, had made 
further progress according to its third annual 
statement. A considerably increased turn- 
over had resulted in a net profit of over 
£70,000, an increase of 40 per cent on the 
preceding year. 


The company’s French subsidiary, Société 
Francaise des Procédés Oldham, continued to 
increase its business as the leading supplier 
of self-service miners’ lamps and equipment 
to the French mining industry. Production 
of batteries by Oldham & Son India Limited, 
had commenced at the Madras plant during 
the year. 


Concluding, the chairman said that share- 
holders could rest assured that the efforts 
of the directors would be continually devoted 
to the task of widening and strengthening the 
company’s foundations, and adapting its 
policies and programmes to meet changing 
conditions. 


The report and accounts were adopted, 
and at an extraordinary general meeting beld 
subsequently, a proposal to distribute part of 
the Company’s reserves in the form of a 
bonus share issue to ordinary shareholders 
in the proportion of one Is. ordinary share 


for éach ordinary share held, was approved. 
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GOLDEN HOPE RUBBER 
ESTATE, LIMITED 


The annual general meeting o The 
Golden Hope Rubber Estate, Limite, wijj 
be held on September 15th, in London. 


The following is an abstract of the «dress 
of the chairman, Sir Eric Macfadyen, circy. 
lated with the report and accounts: 


In the balance sheet, the estates, b. idings 
and trade investments stand at £596,152, and 
with the balance of rehabilitation expenditure 
(£7,183) total £603,335. These are more 
than covered by the issued capital and capital 
reserves — together £645,704. Revenue 
reserves, plus current liabilities and the provi- 
sion for future taxation amount to / 573,292, 
against which we have current a:sets of 
£615,661. Output was down, from 5.484.597 
lb to 4,586,959 Ib, owing to difficulties 
applicable to Malayan Estates generally dur- 
ing the year. 


The net profit, after allowing for export 
duty on the new scale of £96,627 and 
Malayan and British taxation of £163,853, is 
£134,046, compared with £180,256 last year. 
The cost of the 10 per cent interim dividend 
paid last March and of the 15 per cent now 
recommended, making 25 per cent for the 
year, is £53,856. £82,483 is divided between 
cultivation reserve and developmen: reserve 
and the general reserve is augmented by 
£15,000. The carry forward is £31,250, 
against £28,315 brought in. 


Further planting has proceeded—-104 acres 
of rubber and 468 acres of oil palms. These 
developments have been partly on jungle and 
partly on replanted land. 


Dealing with the intensification of 
terrorism during the year and the more hope- 
ful feeling now prevailing, the Chairman 
said, it would be misleading to imply that 
life is as yet any easier in most districts. 





Binding Cases 


Because of increased size, THe Economist sill 
this year have to be bound in quarterly instead of 
half-yearly volumes, and Recorps & Sraristics 
in half-yearly instead of yearly volumes. Suitable 
binding cases are now available in stiff, dark blue 
cloth covers, with gilt lettering on the spinc Thest 
cases provide a firm and effective binding, and the 
year can also be stamped on the spine if required. 
The cost per case, post free throughout the world, 


is 11/-. 


Orders, stating requirements clearly and enclosing 
a remittance, should be sent, not ‘0 TH 


Economist, but to— 
EASIBIND Ltd. 
(Dept. E), 84 Newman St., London, Wut 


A binding cuss can be sent on approval, it 
required. 
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Latin American Trade 


This bank, established in South America for over 37 years, 
is well equipped to serve British traders interested in this 
important market. Correspondents the world over. 
Londen Offices—~ 

6 Lothbury, E.C.2. ; 
2-4 Cockspur Street, S,W.1. 


B. Strath, Mgr. 
R. B. Murray, Mer. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA ) Over 750 branches in 


Canada, the West Indies, 


Head Office, Montreal , 
Central& South America 


Offices in New York & Paris 
Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated m &, 
Liability of Members yon 


Head Office - - - CAIRO , 








Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL - - ££3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - ££3,000,000 


Lendon Office : 
6 & 7 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns im EGYPT and the SUDAN 





VW ANTED.— Graduate in Economics with good academic qualifica- 

7 tions, including experience in research, for Editorial work in 

Ceylon. Administrative or practical experience, though not essential, 

an advantage. Work will deal largely with problems of an under- 

developed country, particularly those arising from the need for a 

rapid expansion of its economy. An interesting job for a person with 

initiative and a creative mind. Good salary. Free passage for 
applicant (and wife if any) to Ceylon. Initially a short term contract, 
but opportunity is of for Soe in the permanent service of 
the Company. Candidate will be provided with return passage for 
himself (and wife) if he returns to the U.K. at the end of his term 
of service.—Apply with full details including academical qualifica- 
tvons, copies of research publications, to: The London Manager. The 

Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Ltd., Langham House, 302-308 

Regent Street, London, W.1. 

|} UMAN RELATIONS in industry and commerce. One-month full- 

time courses on ‘‘ Human Aspects of Management" for middle 
management levels, Sept. 22nd, Oct. 20th, Nov. I7th—North Western 

Polytechnic, London, N.W.5.. GUL 1154. 

JART-TIME LECTURER IN STATISTICS required for lectures by 
. day. Times by ortangunent.-- Sisnacecees to Box 6118, c/o 
harles Barker & Sons Lid., 31 Budge Row, London, E.C.4. 

A PPLIED ATOMIC POWER —39-year-old businessman, medically 

-\ qualified, seeks introduction te enterprise engaged in application 

any form of atomie energy development to imdustry.—Box 45, 
PECHNICAL TRANSLATION, French and German. Operating 

nstructions, leaflets, quotations, ete., rates on application.—F. H, 
imncer, G.I, Mech. E., 50, Seymour Road, Luton, Beds. ‘Phone. 3961, 
‘Kk SALE.—Economist, July, 1949-June, 1952. Complete. Excellent 

condition.—Offers Box 41. "i 

Vi ARKET Research Investigators (women) required on a full-time 

; basis by well-known company. Previous experience of this 
n not necessarily an advantage. Remuneration by salary an 

‘nses will be on a generous scale. Applications should give full 
details (age, education, marital status, degree of mobility, 

c.), and full details of all previous occupations.—Box No, 47. 

} ‘ECUTIVE with experience of Marketing, Merchandising, Sales 
4 Promotion and Statistics for Market Research department of 
ve e! - sine agency an een 35 or este = eee salary 

‘(ov to £1,000 according to qua tions.— Write E386, 

62, Gray's Inn ond Laaiion W.Cca. : — oe 
ASSISTANT Accountant aged 28/35 is required by a West Middle- 

ae Manufacturing Company. Applicant must be fully qualified 

= ‘al and cost accounting, Experience in budgetary control and 
om .* ! coma _—. t is superannuated and offers excel- 
en pp Ye e, stati ; 

equiva aa i ‘i. tating ag¢, experience, apd salary 

RB Sc. ECON (HONS. ), B.Com., 28, qualified accountant/secretary, 

* *secks administrative appointment in London. ence) com- 
rce, banking, finance, rst-class references,—Box 48, 


‘THE Executive in Modern Industry.” Week-end Discussion. 















‘TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA or the WEST INDIES? 


_. If. you are trading with or contemplating establishing 4 pian 
in Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of heip to you. 


Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
we can provide information on business conditions, exchange 
reguiations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


108, Oid Broad Street, London, E.C2 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 


Che Bank uf Adelaide 


invites all who bave or would like 
to have  relationsbips— business or 
personal — with” Australia, to use its 


complete banking service throughout 
that country. 
Head Office: Adelaide, South Australia. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
11, CEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


incorporated in 1865 in South Austrelia with limited liability. 
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NATIONAL COAL BOARD 


Applications are invited for a senior appointment in the Education 
Branch of the Manpower and Welfare Department at London Head- 
quarters. The selected applicant will responsible within the 
branch for the development of management and other courses for 
officials in the Board's employment; and will be required to take 
part in running such courges, Candidates should have had 
experience of administration and of st training. 

Salary depending on qualifications and experience will be in the 
range of £1,545 to £2,095, plus London 
per annum. The post is superannuable. 

Write, giving full particulars (im chronological order) of age, 
education, qualifications and experience (with dates) to National 
Coal Board, Establishments (Personnel), Hobart House, Grosvenor 
Place, London, S.W.1, marking envelope TT/528.. Closing date Sep- 
tember 19, 1952. Original testimonials should not be forwarded. 


BRITISH ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 
DIRECTOR OF WELFARE 
Applications are invited for the appointment of Director of Welfare 
to the British Electricity Authority. The appointment is super- 
annuable and will be at a salary of £2,500 p.a. 
‘The person appointed will be responsible for the direction and 
co-ordinatior of welfare, training a education, safety, health, and 
the machinery for joint consultation within the Industry. 
Applications, stating age, present appointment and salary, and 
giving full particulars of qualifications and experience, together with 
the names and addresses of two referees, should be addressed to 
Ernest Long, Secretary, British Electricity Authority, British 
Electricity House, Great Portland Street, London, W.1, to reach him 
not later than September 12, 1952, endorsed “‘ Director of Welfare.’’ 


~ ‘THE ASSOCIATION OF CERTIFIED AND 


CORPORATE ACCOUNTANTS 


DECEMBER, 1952, EXAMINATIONS 

The half-yearly Preliminary, Intermediate and Fina] Examinations 
will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, December 98th, 
10th and lith next, in Aberdeen, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, 
Liverpool, London. Manchester, Newcastie-on-Tyne, Nottingham, 
Plymouth and Sheffield, and at such other centres, if any, as circum- 
stances may warrant. 

Entries must be received before October 1. 1952, at the offices of 
the Association, 22 Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


{ARTERED ACCOUNTANT experienced in modern Management 

Accounting required by large Midlands company. Must be able 
to contro: large staff efficiently and co-operate with mavagement at 
all levels in solving their problems with aid of accounting information. 
Successful discharge of these duties would lead to appointment to 
executive committee. Commencing salary according te experience 
but not less than £2,000 per annum.—Box 46. 
RRXKRANARKMMAAAKAAAARARNAAAAAR RAAARKAARAKRMRAAARAKRAAARAN A RKARERRAENARR RAK NKAKE 


mo  b.9C. ECON. 


Phe Londox University .sc. Econ. Degree « « vaiuavie qualification tor statistica) 
research and weifare work in commerce and industry, and for teaching or administrative 
posts under Education authorities, etc. The degree is to all without University 
residence. Y: under the experienced 


ation Allowance of £100 








: ‘ou ee: poe for the examinations at 
ee Leng poe £ fees are reasonable and may be paid by instalme:. ts 
Suecesses at 


Leading speakers. Beatrice Webb House Dorking, Surrey desired. 765 B.Se. Reon. Final Examinations 1925/51 
“ptember 13th and 14th. front Saturday tea to Sunday t — | Prespectus trom the Director o! WOLSEY 
Atvly. Secretary, ASSET. Executive Staite Branch. $9 Seven |. Studies, Department P17 HALL, OXFORD 
‘isters Road, London, N.15. | ‘Se £XXLXENNN FUNNY ANWR NNUY XN KAN EN ANTE 
‘‘inted in Great Britein by St. CLEMENTS PRESS, LiD., Portugal St, Kingsway, London, W.C2. Published weekly by Tme Ecoxomust Newsrarex, Lrp., 
at 22. Ryder Street. St. James's, London. SW Ponape = ae hee Fee ss Overseas Gas Seenter. August 30. 1952 : fs 
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One third of the 
| crude refining capacity 
| 
| in Britain’s expanding 











petroleum industry is 
designed and built by 
Badger. 
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